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Progress of Educational 
Art. 





E Englishmen, 
as a rule, buy 
all our expe- 
rience in a dear 
market : we are 
as a people 
decidedly gul- 
lible. In politi- 
‘al relations, in 
arts, insciences, 
and in business, 
we only begin 


opened, and our othr cathedrals are following 
in the wake, taking the steps and the initiative 
pointed out to them by the Dissenting preacher 
aforesaid. 

But we began by saying that, as Englishmen, 
we buy our experien’e in a dear market. Asa 
recompense for this national characteristic, we 
generally obtain a géod article for our money ; 
and, by the law of compensation, we know how 
to make use of it when once we have obtained 
the experience. 

We have been led into this train of thought 
by a contemplation of the very extraordinary 
change that is now going on in matters of taste. 


cation according to the amount of training he 
has had, and the power he has acquired of 
seeing the relation of the elementary influences 
before-mentioned, and exercising his mind with 
reference to them. Thus a professional man 
should be well acquainted with the circum- 
stances and conditions under which these in- 
fluences will be associated, and in what manner ; 
whilst those who work under him may, perhaps, 
only be required to be thoroughly conversant 
with one of them. We will take the case of 
an Architect. If he be worthy of the name, he 
should be able to produce a work in which 
Form, Proportion, and Colour are associated, 





There never yet was a period in the world’s his- 
tory, of which we have any record, during which | 
such a revolution in ar't was brought about as is | 
now occurring steadily and quietly in the art of 
England. It was but. a few years ago when 
Napoleon called us a “ nation of shopkeepers,” 
and the self-consciousness we are possessed of | 
made it anything but a pleasant remark to us. | 





to be wide- 
awake when we 


under the con-| 
sciousness of | 
having _ been} 
taken in. It is} 
only now, when 

— our national 
debt has been increased, and is become a more 
galling burden than before, that we ask our- 
selves,—“ What is the visible advantage we 
have derived from our Crimean experience, 
where our blood was poured on the earth as 
water, and our treasure was spent as though 
its expenditure were a gratification?” In art 
and in taste we begin to feel our deficiency, 
but only after we have peopled our cities with 
grotesque and costly bronze statues, when we 
have made a curiosity-shop of our National 
Fass” and when we have to import men 
from the Continent to supply the art element! 
to our manufactures which makes them 
valuable or passable. We, as critics, speak not 
without book,—Jullien, to design carpets at 
Halifax ; Vechte, at Hunt and Roskell’s, to 
design our race-cups, and plate, and national 
medallions ; whilst the more expensive of our 
paper-hangings, and carpets, and curtains, and 
hearth-rugs, show unmistakeable evidence of a 
French influence. The majority of English 
people still dine from the willow-pattern plate, 
borrowed from our artistic and_ civilized 
friends—the Chinese. You shall look into the 
print-shop windows in London, and observe 
the artists’ names who have produced the 
lithographs and prints ; and, though the expen- 
sive works shall be those of Englishmen, the 
cheaper ones, and those that are bought for 
their prettiness, will be the work of Frenchmen 
and Germans. But although in so many 
points we are lamentably deficient,—although 
in the mass of our manufactures we are of our- 
selves tasteless,—there are some brilliant excep- 
tions which make our cry of penitence and 
humiliation a little less intense, a little less 
agonising. And these exceptions illustrate a 
principle which we have always advocated— 
that of unshackled responsibilities and private 
enterprise. In architecture, we are much in- 
clined to say, we stand at the head of the 
world ; and Minton has no rival. At our 
water-colour paintings, the people of the earth 
look with wonder, and our ornamental metal- 
work isnot surpassed. If we ask the reason, 
and begin with architecture, we shall find that 
when an English architect is chosen to build a 
cathedral or a town-hall for the people of the 
Continent—as at Hamburg and Lille—he is a 
man who is self-made, and, as far as Govern- 
ment is concerned, has not once been patro- 
nized. Minton was a private individual, such 
as, we are proud to believe, only this age and 
this country could have produced. We had 
our grand cathedrals, with their unlimited re- 
venues, kept, in an intensely respectable man- 
ner, as the breeding-grounds of spiders and the 
fattening stalls of canons, until a humble in- 
dividual, a Dissenting preacher, started up, and 
proved the possibility of teaching thousands 
collectively ; when, behold, the ponderous doors 
of St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey are 








But the tables are turning, and this year we | 
had to record the missiyn of a gentleman from | 
the French metropolis’ bent on the errand of | 


with a due regard to their importance and 
subordination ; whilst the Mason and the Car- 
penter will only have to be well acquainted 
with the Forms they have to make, and the 
Painters with the Colours they have to lay on. 

This is an artistic instance. We might quote 
others in which a similar law prevails with 
regard to subjects tliat are not commonly 
deemed artistic. It must be understood, we 
are not arguing that these are the only influ- 
ences, the proper appreciation of which is edu- 


are smarting/ discovering by what means art education in this | cation, but that in five words they express the 


country is rapidly becoming general and self-| most general and the most particular, the 
supporting. The tortoise is winning the race, | highest and the lowest kinds of education. 
whilst the hare has heen good-humouredly | Now the point we are coming to is this. In 
regarding it from an eiinence in the course | our education we have not hitherto thoroughly 
that was once but is now no longer a-head.| appreciated what has been said. We have 
Not long since we hal to look for our art| taught children to understand and express a 
applied tomanufactures tio foreign designers,and | good deal of Numbers, Proportion, and Action, 
the vestiges of this system remain inthe instances | but we have neglected the other two, Form 
before quoted ; but our efforts to remedy this| and Colour. The one, Form, has been prac- 
have been so successful, the substratum we have | tised in learning to write, and the mistake we 
laid and the superstructure we are raising are| have made is that, having spent a certain 
both so satisfactory, the seeds we are sowing are | amount of time in acquiring a power of making 
so fertile and the fruit so promising, that our| straight lines and curves for the purpose of 
artistic neighbours have sent to examine, and | writing, we have not continued this same 


analyze, and observe, and take a lesson. 
If we are to be successful in this world we 


power to a different application, that of 
imitating, by the same means, forms which 


are born into, our experience has taught us that | occur in nature, and of which we very fre- 
we must cultivate and refine the senses we are | quently require a representation. It may not 


endowed with, and develope the powers that 

are latent within us. These senses and these 
powers apply to different subjects, and will be | 
eventually exercised in various channels. But, | 
for all ultimate success, we require a similar pri- | 
mary training and discipliné ; and, when this has 
been acquired, and a mental force thus gene- | 
rated, we direct our furthe? exercise and efforts | 
to those subjects and in ‘those channels for| 
which each individual is «pecially fitted. In 
other words, we first learn a common language, 
which enables us, as gregaripus animals, to have 
communication with each other and exchange 
our thoughts on equal terms ; and then we 
study some special subject which enables us to 
minister to each other’s warts. We first learn 
to work, and then we divide the labour the 

has to be done. In the work we have to do in| 
the world we find it necessary to become 
tolerably well acquainted with Numbers, Pro- 
portion, Action, Form, antl Colour. Every- 
thing we engage in will reqtire the exercise of 
our senses and mind upon'it, and excellence 
in our work will depend upon our thorough 
comprehension of the relation these five influ- 
ences have upon and bear towards the work to 
be done. These influences may bear upon a 
subject separately, as they are, or in a modified 
manner ; or two, or three, or all may be asso-| 
ciated; and our proper and accurate under- | 
standing of a subject will be in the power we have 
of bringing our mind and senses to act upon 
it, and seeing and comprehending the relation 
of these five elementary influences on the sub- 
ject or object to be considere|. We have long 
realized this and allowed it,'and in education 
we partially practise it. Thus in our schools 
we teach arithmetic, to give us notions of num- 
bers and proportion, of positive truths and 
comparisons. We are taught to read, that we 
may become acquainted with actions and ideas, 
and words and thoughts which express them. 
We are taught to write, which is an exercise of 
our hand and sight in form and proportion, 
that we may express our ideas to others, and 
record actions and retain thoughts which are | 
fleeting. All other developments of our powers 
which are higher in the scale of education have 
similar aims in a more exalted manner and 
with regard to higher subjects ; and a man is 














possessed of a greater or lessey amount of edu- 


have occurred to most men that, when they 
have learnt to write, they are possessed of a 
power by which, properly applied, every form 
in nature or art may be reproduced. This is 
not all. It has been proved, beyond all doubt, 
that if, of a given time spent in learning to 
write, half of it were devoted to learning draw- 
ing, people would write better, and the power 
of drawing, at all times pleasant, and often 
very useful, would be a clear gain. This is no 
theoretical statement. A meeting of school- 
masters was held at Marlborough House, and 
the sense of the meeting was taken on the 
point. The verdict of practical men showed 
what experience had proved to be the case, 
viz., writing and drawing are both to be 
acquired by every child in the time hitherto 
spent upon writing alone, and the writing will 
be better. 

From the time this point was settled, there 
has been such an increase in the numbers of 
those who are taught to draw, that the radical 
improvement in matters of taste, before referred 
to, no longer remains a mystery. When people 
know a beautiful object from an ugly one, 
they know it increases their happiness to have 
the former, and the latter disappears in the 
usual manner: it does not pay, and therefore 
must be put an end to. 

But in proportion to those who may be 
taught to draw, those that are taught are few 
indeed. Even in large cities it is considered a 

and triumph if one per cent. of the popu- 
an is taught: this lb the mass of the 
people untaught. 

Yet it is gratifying to us to see how large 
and important institutions are recognizing the 
sahiiales we have advocated with regard to 
the teaching of drawing in Form and Colour. 
It is impossible that, when drawing is now 
becoming a part of the education of poor 
children, those above them in the social scale 
can long remain ignorant of it. And in con- 
sequence we remark how those public schools 
which are inclined to keep up with their age 
have already admitted drawing into the curri- 
culum of their studies ; and have admitted it, 
not as an accomplishment, but as a necessify. 
We do not consider the periodical visits of a 
mere drawing-master as a fair specimen of 
earnestness in the matter of drawing. Every 
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parent knows of the wonderful productions of 
ris child, if he happens to havea “ genius” —of 
a boy or girl: when the portfolio is brought 
from school, and the works of the “ genius” 
are spread out before admiring and astonished 
spectators—fresh from the finishing touches of 
the drawing-master, though erroneously sup- 
posed to be the work of the “ genius,’—the 
duped parent regards them as ample return 
for the “little bill” for materials and instrue- 
tion. The proud parent is astonished at his 
child's productions, but the child itself is really 
the more astonished of the two. 

This kind of edueational drawing has been 
well defined as “drawing-masters’ drawing of 
the picturesque pig-stye style.” It is valueless. 
If we are to make drawing general, and de- 
velope latent taste, the first thing to be done is 
to get rid of this kind of instruction. Our 
eyes and hands must be exercised to see 
accurately the true forms of cbjects, and to re- 
produce them in a systématic manner. There 
are as accurately defined steps of producing a 
representation of a form by means of drawing, 
as there are methods by which certain results 
are arrived at by means of arithmetic. Yet, 
though the knowledge of arithmetic we pos- 
sess is valuable to us, the fact of our possession 
of it dges not make us qualified to teach arith- 
metic, systematically, and in the best manner, 
unless we have been specially educated to 
teach it. The same law holds good with regard 
to drawing. The trained teacher, who is 
familiar with all styles of drawing, who knows 
from long experience the difficulties to be met 
with, and the precise method of overcoming 
them; who will lead us along the straightest 
path, and strengthen us in our weakest steps, 
—this is the man who will give us the best in- 
struction. Until very lately such men have 
not been in existence, because drawing has 
been confused with high art, as a special in- 
spiration, only to be acquired by the possessors 
of genius. 

But now there has arisen a class of men pos- 
sessed of art power, who have been specially 
trained to give instruction in drawing as an 





educational subject. They are usually em- 
ployed as masters in Schools of Art, and their 
profession and name is that of Art-master. 
The simple fact of being masters of Art schools 
does not show that they are eminently quali- 
fied to teach drawing in first-class schools | 
or colleges. But there are means of testing | 
whether such men are qualified to do so. | 
Their appointment, at considerable salaries, in 
many of our best schools, proves this. In} 
Cheltenham College, in Dulwich College, Welk | 
lington College, Queen Elizabeth's School, 
Southwark, Huddersfield College, Leeds Gram- | 
mar School, Ackworth School, and in a very) 
large number of public schools, in all parts | 


of England, drawing is taught by Art-masters, | 


| worst description. 


while nature addresses us, and understand the 
language of the Creator through His works, we 
may possibly have more claims upon us to be 
great and good. If we plant good wholesome 
fruit-bearing seeds in the mind of youth, there 
will be less room for the tares which often 
flourish there. Who shall say that in our 
education we have yet appealed even to all the 
faculties we know to exist in the human mind / 
Let us do this according to the light we have. 
In our struggles after the useful, after the 
necessaries for the animal, let not the beauti- 
ful, the true, and the natural, the necessaries 
of the man, be wholly forgotten amongst us. 

In conelusion, let us state that, after a some- 
what patient consideration of this subject of | 
educational art, we are enabled to look with | 
some degree of hope to the future. We have 
many great and positively vital elements in) 
our systems. Schools of Art for artisans, with | 
special classes for special subjects, school-| 
masters teaching in schools for the poor, the | 
Art-masters in our higher schools, and a gene- | 
ral interest awakened, first by the Great Exhi- | 
bition of 1851, and subsequently by local | 
exhibition,—all these facts are hopeful and pro- | 
mising. We cannot dwell too much on the im-| 
portance of drawing in all ourmanufacturing dis- | 
tricts. The elements of art and taste are as essen- 
tial to the production and appreciation of our 
manufactures, as the soul is to the vitality of | 
the body. Our readers will not require us to) 
show them that it is by our manufactures we 
thrive, and have become the prosperous nation 
we are. Our commerce is the immediate source 
of our riches and power—our manufactures 
the main-spring of our commerce. Every- 
thing, therefore, that increases the production 
and demand for the former, and thereby in- 
creases the latter, is an immediate addition to 
our wealth and our power. We are convinced 
that the universal teaching of drawing in our 
schools will do this ; and, having examined 
this subject, and given our verdict upon it, we 
will leave our readers to draw their own con- 
clusions on this important matter. 











THE HOMES OF ENGLISH SAILORS, 


WuetHeEr we consider the vast mercantile im- 
portance of the navy or the national strength, it 
must be admitted that the lives and health of our 
seamen are worthy of the greatest care and atten- 
tion; and yet it unfortunately happens that the | 
sleeping-places provided for our sailors are of the 
We have before referred to 
the evil arrangements on board ships of the smaller 
size, and mentioned some of the results. Feeling 
the vast importance of this matter, we have made 
inquiry how the seamen are accommodated on 
board large ships, and regret to find that the 





sleeping-place provided for those who are the 
strength of the “ wooden walls of old England” 








that it must interfere with the proper 
of the vessel. ee 

Passing those matters, we descend into the 
“ forecastle,” which is close to the bowsprit. This 
is most inconvenient in shape. All the openings 
are tightly closed, and when the door is shat, no 
air can get in. Boxes, not so large as coffins, are 
placed one above the other, three deep. Bad as 
are the conditions of the soldiers’ barracks, they 
are good in comparison with: thie home of the 
sailors, In this cabin there aretembieds, in a space, 
if even ventilation were arranged’ for, scarcely 
sufficient for two. It wilh be said that. sailors 
are accustomed to this; that thie of the 
ship is exposed to the weather, and that if open- 
ings were left, the water would rash im; that 
every inch of the: interior of a ship is of such 
value, that more room cannot be spared. All, 
however, agree, that the arrangement in the-fore- 
castle is both unwholesome and ineonvenient for 
the men, and surely they should not be worse 
lodged than the lower class of emigrants: From 
such a berth must come early-death. 

If the ventilation of the cabin at the head of a 
ship cannot be managed, it might be better to use 
this part for the stowage of stores, and find sleep- 
ing room for the seamen in some othersituation. 
Long custom has sanctioned the present faulty 
arrangements, and as is the case in too many 
other instances, it is difficult to obtain a beneficial 
change. 

In addition to want of ventilation and insuffi- 
cient space in many vessels, there is a great neg- 
lect of cleanliness. The accommodation for emi- 


grants is cared for in some cases,—the surgeons 


and other authorities enforce sanitary measures, 
but it seems that the sailors are unregarded. It 
would be well, even in the present state of affairs, 
if the same kind of inspection was made of the 
sleeping places of the sailors, as is done in those of 
the passengers. The officers of the ships should 
see that the bedding in the forecastle is properly 
aired and kept clean. In many ships the dirt and 
neglect of the cabins are as great as are to be found 
in the worst places ashore. All this might be 
easily prevented. 

From the English ship we go to one of American 
build, a fine vessel of 1,300 tons burden; here the 
space between decks is much higher, and there is 
no need for a tall man to damage his hat in 
walking about ; the forecastle, too, is more spacious 
than in the other case; but truly itis bad enough, 
and the bedding, is not ina sanitary condition: such 
things are managed better on board ships of war. 

The deck of the American was, in comparison 
with the English ship, clear ; there were the cook- 
house and carpenter’s shop, but these were not of 
sufficient size to interfere with the proper working 
of the ship at sea. 

The captain’s apartments, the dining-room, 
bed-rooms, &c., were admirably arranged, and 
tastefully decorated; and in all parts of the 
ship care was taken to supply ventilation. At 
the time of our visit the vessel was ready to 
receive a cargo; the various parts were clear, 
but it was said that if it should be neces- 
sary to carry emigrants or troops, in less than half 


who have graduated in London in the Science is there also of the most unsatisfactory description. | a day the bedsteads and every accommodation for 


and Art schools, 
drawing has been, and is, a very important 
feature 
and Dulwich, and where a large salary is 
attached to the position of teachers, open com- 
petition has been resorted to as a means of 
finding the best men. At Cheltenham, two 
masters were required, at the salaries of 3007. 
and 200/. per annum. The fact was advertised 
in art papers, and a competition ensued. The 


In several instances where | 


of the studies, as at Chelterham | 


' visit wor 


We will first glance at a fine-looking English | 600 persons could be provided. 
ship of 1,091 tons burden. At the time of our | are of iron, fitted with screws in a simple manner, 
kmen were busy fitting up the holds with | 
beds for emigrants. Here it may be noted that suf-| With the exception of the forecastle, every part 


The bed-frames 
and when not needed can be used as ballast. 


ficient space is available; some Jitt/e care is shown | of the ship was remarkably clean; and although 
as regards ventilation and decency ; water-closets | the American vessel was of larger size than the 


‘and baths are provided; there are cabins fitted English one, this was not sufficient to account 


with tiers of beds, in which families can be lodged | 


for the marked advantages of the build of the 


in comparative privacy; and even when from the | American over that of the English. As regards 


necessity of economising the space of ships these 


places are not satisfactory, there are holes in| 


the former, we found that the “ bilge water” was 
pumped ont every day, so that there was no fear 


highest position was given to an Art-master, the doors, &c.; and, when the weather is favour- of ill health from that source ; such care should 
‘able, the opening of the ports will admit plenty of be taken in every ship. 


the lowest to an artist of experience. 


Competition, both of works and theory of ‘fresh air. The height between the decks of this | 


In the American ship, a sleeping-berth is pro- 


art sn ation, and scrutiny of testimonials, and | yessel seemed to us searcely sufficient for the | vided for the boys, so that they are not so much 
results of previous teaching, will in all cases! comfort of a large number of emigrants, and | exposed to the rather rough manners and language 


decide who is the best man, and who should 
be selected. This we strenuously recommend 
to heads of public schools, and, from our means 
of information on such subjects, can assure 
them there will be no lack of good men as ap- 
plicants for the position of Art-masters, in such 
institutions as are willing to give fair remune- 
ration to good teachers, 

Let us remember that what we want is a 
similar power in our hands, with regard to 
form, as we already possess with reference to 
words ;—to learn to speak ont intelligibly the 
divine language which nature is for ever 
addressing us in; to cultivate our senses in 
rational, and, perhaps, needful channels of 
njoyment; and then, when we can listen 


| generally throughout this ship the 
'small that they cannot be passed without stooping. 
| There are few scenes of greater confusion than 
the fitting of a vessel for a long voyage. 
clang of carpenters, the bustle of men loading 
the provisions and other goods; the filling of the 
casks with water, which is brought to the East 
India Docks in covered barges, and is pumped 
into the ships by small engines, fitted in each 
barge. Passengers roam about as if lost ; a small 
boy of four or five years old flourishes an old- 
fashioned sword, and one not much bigger is should- 
ering a “ Brown Bess.” They, with the rest ofa fine 
family, are about to start to try their fortune in 
New Zealand. When all is set in order and the 
ship on her way, as it seems to us, the deck will 





rs are so| of the forecastle. 
| with the intelligent captain of this vessel, and to 
| note the knowledge he had of the principles of 
The | health; to hear of the interest he took in old 


| past. 


It was pleasant to converse 


English places connected with the events of the 
He had at his home antiquities—such as 
old glass, china, books—gathered in various parts 
of the world, but none were so highly prized as 
those he had found in Old England. 

In connection with all shipping, great reform 
is needed in the accommodation for the sailors, 





Roya InstrtvTe oF British ARcHITECTS.— 
At the meeting to be held on Monday evening 
next, the following paper will be read, ‘‘ Gleanings 





be so much crowded with various wooden sheds, | 








from Westminster Abbey,” by Mr. G. G. Scott. 
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ON THE COMPOSITE CREATURES OF 
ART, IN RELATION TO ARCHITECTURE, 
PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND DECORA- 
TION.* 

Mantrowp as are the forms of Nature, man, asa 
and an artist, has not been content to exercise 

is power solely within these limits, but has sought 
in various directions to reach even beyond, and to 
evoke: creatures of his own thought. In no in- 


stance, however, has an animal, thoroughly new | 
and original in all its parts, been produced by him ; | 


and it is probably as impossible for him to imagine 
such as to conceive a fourth primary colour. 
Creation is not the attribute of the creature, 


eg field of re-combination is open to 
him : , in the various forms observable in 
and the arts, which are without precedent 
im nature, we find no new elements, but only new 
combinations of those already existing. It is evi- 
dent that several of these do not adhere to the 
usual numerical theory of natural anatomical 
structure. This is a point very readily urged 
ae the use of emblematic compounded forms 
together, especially by those in whom the matter- 
of-fact element is stronger than the poetic; but 
among nations, andtin times, especially imaginative, 
all such forms were readily welcomed into art as 
were atthe same time justly symbolic, poetic, and 
beautiful. 

In a large portion of the vital architecture 
around us we perceive four limbs to be the law: 
é. g. im man, in the horse, the dog, the lion, and in 
birds. In all these the two hind or lower ones 
are always legs, but of the forward or upper (those 
nearest the head) the form and use vary. In 
man they are hands, in the lion and in the horse 
they are legs, and in birds they are wings. Com- 
parative anatomy still further shows the structural 
relation existing between these various examples. 
By:setting the skeleton of a quadruped on its hind 
legs—of a horse, for instance—the relation to that 
of man is at once seen. Thus, the hock of the 
horse answers to the heel of the man; the stifle 
joint to the knee (in both we find a patella); the 
knee of the horse, with its many small bones, to 
the wrist; and soon. In a bird the wing answers 
to the arm of the man, being similarly attached to 
the clavicle and scapula ; and there are the types of 
the elbow and wrist in the wing, which terminates 
occasionally with an embryo thumb and finger, 
just as the horse has on each limb only one toe; a 
member, however, which, in the deer, sheep, camel, 
and lion, and in the foot of the bird, oceurs in 
greater number. There is nothing new in this 
statement, and I only mention it because it may 
possibly be brought forward realistically to support 
the argument that any composite forms of art 
based on these higher structures should be confined 
to this law, to which in some cases they assuredly 
are not. The Angel, for instance, when repre- 
sented with only two wings, has six limbs; as also 
have the Pegasus, and the Lion of St. Mark. When, 
however, we look further among the forms around 
us, we cannot, I think, hold such limitations to be 
conclusive, as we see various adaptations and uses 
of limbs different from and additional to those we 
are accustomed to in the higher orders, as well as 
wholly different numerical arrangements and modes 
of movement. I need only allude to the butterfly 
and the bee, which have each four wings as well as 
legs; and to the membrane of the flying squirrel 
and the bat, which, though not departing fron: 
the generally prevalent bony structure, may yet 
suggest an idea of the means by which the powers 
of flight might have been added to other modes of 
movement in the higher animals, had Almighty 
power so willed it. 

It is to the early hieroglyphic mode of writing 
that we-may attribute in some degree the intro- 
duction of several of the composite creatures of 
art. Engraved on Egyptian edifices we find 
records which may be looked on as midway be- 
tween writing and art, in which, besides the 
human form, the lion, the cat, the hawk, and 
others, we see introduced various combinations of 
these and other forms which do not exist on this 
planet. This, however, was by no means the only 
cause: apart from their value as emblems and 
means of expression, the requirements of architec- 
ture early found these combined and modified 


forms exceedingly apt, useful, and harmonions, in | 
|sketches before us the figures have four wings ; 
80 well, if at all, by other means. Indeed, as we and in the vision of Ezekiel the Cherubim are 
proceed-and consider each in detail, we shall find | 
this strictly architectural use constantly combined | 


presenting contours and masses not to be obtained 


with emblematical expression in the best examples 
of their employment. Like her sister art, Paint- 
* From a paper read by Mr. John Bell, at the Royal 


Institute of British Architects. See p. 231, ante, for report 
of discussion which ensued. 








ing also has in all ages found advantage im such 
combinations. The ancient; painters of the best 
periods displayed their love for them in their 
most complete state: thus dne of the most cele- 
brated pictures of Greek art represented a family 
of Hippocentaurs. Etruscen art was equally full 
of these forms; and various pictures found in 
Herculaneum and Pompeii; give ample proof of 
the taste for them among’ the Romans, in the 
shape of Centaurs, Sphinxes, Griffins, Tritons, 
Satyrs, and Fawns, but ‘especially of winged 
human beings, as Auroras; Cupids, and Psyches ; 
in figures of the Winds, aid in Genii generally, 
the profane versions of tht Angel; of whieh, in 
later times, the works of Early Christian art in 
the Catacombs of Rome, of ‘Cimabue, Giotto, Luca 
Signorelli, Raffaelle, Paola Veronese, Titian, the 
Caracci, Rubens, and other's, present us with such 
beautiful examples, as well as of other composite 
and emblematic forms of irt. Sculpture equally 
has in all times adopted these forms ; and, being 





more abstract in her charscter than painting, she 


Angel of the Rainbow ; Capid, the Angel of Love; 
Psyche, the Angel of the Soul; and Aurora, the 
Angel of the Morn, were all represented with 
wings of various kinds, as also the Angels, or 
genii of life and death. In Canova’s celebrated 
up of Cupid and Psyche, the aim was, as he 
imself expressed it, to restore the ancient gods 
to their pedestals. On Greek and Etruscan 
vases we see genii and winged figures, and in 
a picture from Herculaneum, Cupids confined in a 
eage or basket. Examples of the classic type are 
to be seen in the works of Thorwaldsen, and in the 
inimitable designs of our own Flaxman, illustra- 
tive of the Theogony and the Works and Days of 
Hesiod; in which he has so truly caught the 
purer part of the inspiration of early elassic legends 
and of ancient . 

In Holy Writ we have the highest precedent 
for the representation of those symbolic forms: 
the Cherubim were admitted as emblems on the 
very Mercy-seat of the Holy of Holies. But while 
the idols of the heathen were objects of worship, 


may be considered by somé as still more fitted for | the Cherubim were themselves worshipping ; and 
the representation of thesd decorative and symbo-| the mode in which they were represented was 
lic combinations, especially as she is constantly | doubtless in harmony with the architectural and 
employed as a direct accessory to architeeture, to | decorative arrangements around. We have no 
complete her lines and misses, and tell her story. | precise data as to the form of these sacred em- 
In sculpture, therefore, these compound forms, | blems of angelic adoration. In the Bible they are 
yielding lines, surfaces, and masses, not otherwise | described only in general terms ; and Josephus, in 
attainable, and conveying their speeial symbolic | his account of the building of the Temple of Solo- 
expression, find a congenial region, while their | mon, says, “ what the figure of the Chernbim was, 
monochromatic character’ is caleulated to tone | it is impossible to express.” As we are told that 
down the association of ‘forms not combined in | these sacred emblems were actually executed of 
nature; insomuch that those who might not ac- | a precise and definite form, it may, perhaps, be 
cept a Centaur or a Griffir in an oil picture, might | allowable to conjecture something respecting them. 
readily permit it in marble or bronze, especially | I conceive the form of the Angel of early sacred 
when strictly subserving: architectonic purpose. | art differed widely from that of any other phase, 
In fact, the justest titl to the introduction of | and I venture to think the passage in Isaiah, 6th 
these composite forms rests upen their power to | chapter and 2nd verse, may throw some light on 
symbolize and effect something that cannot be so, the subject: “Above stood the Seraphim: each 
well effected by other means. This is their true| one had six wings: with twain he covered his 
mission, which should be‘ kept in mind while con- | face, with twain he covered his feet, and with 
sidering them in successiyn, as it affords a touch- | twain he did fly.” It is under this image that 
stone to distinguish the! really noble and worthy | Milton, so well versed in Biblical lore and of so 
from those which are’ arbitrary, inconsistent, | reverential a spirit, describes the Angel Raphael 
merely fanciful, and irrelevant. | as approaching our first parents in Paradise :-— 
The Angel or wingec human being, in one} 
phase or other, appears to have been a primitive | 
and continuous idea in the mind of man. In all | 
times and places also, these winged human forms | 
appear as symbolic ministers of the Deity—hence | 
the name Angelos, or Messenger. In Egyptian | 
works we find these emblems of intelligence and | 
flight closely associated with the images of the 
gods. Eternal intelligence itself was indicated | 
by the winged orb, either simply or with the} In Ezekiel, angelic beings are mentioned as 
decoration of the double asp, an affix of royalty, | having four wings, while there is no passage in 
“King of Kings.” These winged orbs are very | which the Cherub is introduced in which more 
prevalent symbols, cut deeply in the stone over | than two wings are spoken of, although, indeed, 
the doorways of temples, as emblems of protec- | on no occasion is it said that they had only two ; 
tion and of the object of the buildings to which | but in the view I venture to take of the subject, 
they afford architectonic decoration and enhance- | even if it were so, it would involve no want of 
ment. | coincidence between the form of the Cherub and 
The Assyrians also used the winged orb or circle | Seraph, which I conceive to be the same. Where 
as a symbol of the Deity, but always filled by the | Ezekiel speaks of four wings, he adds that the 
upper part of a humin form, usually occupied | wings were joined together. It appears, there- 
with the work of destruction, bending his bow | fore, probable, from these descriptions of six wings, 
and shooting his arrows. It was natural, perhaps, | four wings, and two wings, that they could be 
in the early twilight of the world, that the orb, | united in action in one expanse, or divided when 
the most complete and self-contained of forms} required. If this view be worthy of any accepta- 
should be, like the altar the Athenians, raised to | tion, it at once unites the various descriptions of 
the “Unknown God,” the emblem of Eternal| the sacred Angel into one type in form and 


** A seraph wing’d, six wings he had to shade 
His lineaments divine: the pair that clad 
Each shoulder broad came mauntling o’er his breast 
With regal ornament: the middie part 
Girt, like a starry zone, his waist, and round 
Skirted his loins and thighs, with shining gold 
And colours dipt in Heaven: the third, his feet, 
Shadow’d from either heel with feather’d mail, 
Sky tinctured grain. Like Maia’s son he stood 
And shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance fi!'d 
The circuit wide.’’ 


Deity ; and it may probably be allowed that the 
Egyptian mode of leaving it untenanted, except 
by the imagination, was by far the most noble. 
This, however, is a wholly different type from 
that of the winged human form or Angel, which 
is represented either ss attendant on the gods, or 
ministering to their behests; existing in a mid- 
space, as it were, beiween them and men. Asa 
symbol, the addition of wings invested an object 
with a sort of god-like power, physical, intellec- 
tual, or both: thus they were given to evil as well 
as to good spirits, when it;was desired to represent 
them as possessing great power. In the large 
Assyrian relievo in the British Museum, showing 
a contention betwee a good spirit and an evil 
one, both have wings, but the minister of good 
has four while that ¢f evil has but two. As has 
been well exemplified by Mr. Layard, Mr. Fergus- 
son, and Mr. Bonomi, great analogy existed be- 
tween Persepolitan and Assyrian art. In the 


described as having the same number. These 
may be but coincidences, yet they appear to point 
to a certain consistency in the aceeptation of the 
winged human beiniz or Angel in early times. 

The graceful winzed human figures and genii 
of Greek, Etruscan, and Roman art are too well 





known to require a. lengthened notice. Iris, the 


appearance, only distinguished by office ;—Cherub, 
siguifying fulness of knowledge; and Seraphim, 
the shining ones ; and the Cherubim of the mercy- 
seat are described in Exodus, as made of beaten 
gold, the most shining and radiant material 
known. My idea of the Angel of sacred art, 
though differing from that of any other type, is 
yet, I submit, reasonable as a naturally clothed 
vital form, either in action or in repose: it dis- 
plays an amount and disposition of wing that 
would poise and convey the form in flight with 
more apparent ease, by fur, than only two wings 
on the shoulders ; offers a magnificent background 
and enhancement to the human form; and either 
standing, kneeling, or flying, is capable, as a form 
of art, by the arrangement of the wings, in 
accordance with the description in Isaiah, of pre- 
senting a more complete symbol of absorbed and 
seraph adoration than is to be expressed by any 
other means. Milton also presents us with some 
magnificent descriptions of Angels, not ouly in~ 
Raphael and Michael, the Archangels, but in the 
fallen Angel, Satan. The painters of the middle 
ages were more realistic in their representations, 
gifting their evil spirits no longer with plumage, 
but with the wings of bats, to symbolize that they 
had fled from light. Raffaelle, Rubens, ‘and 
various others, have so represented the fallen 
spirits, and probably, if Michelangelo’s copy of 
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Dante had not, most grievously for the world of 
art, been lost at sea, we should have on its wargin, 
on which he had made many sketches from 
the Inferno, many marvellous compositions of this 
nature. 

Among the angels of modern and Christian art 
must be reckoned the .Lons of the Gnostic heresy 
in the early ages of the Church. These enthusiasts 
claimed to know more than the rest of the world 
—hence their name—and at first were highly 
thought of, but afterwards they fell deservedly 
into the most evil repute, and eventually died out 
about the seveuth century. Their ons weremythi- 
cal mysterious intelligences, of what character we 
now hardly know, but of which (although .the 
Gnostics claimed to be Christians) they were in- 
formed, they said, not by the Gospels, but by 
some other revelation or means. Their gems, I 
believe, are now their principal records. The one 
represented was worked in Egypt, and has a very 
Egyptian character, the arms and wings being 
associated in the same way as in the winged genii 
of that country. The representations of the 
“ Emanations ” of the Gnostics are of a most 
debased type, and we cannot receive them as truly 
belonging to Christian art. 

In the early paintings of the Greek church, the 
Cherabim and Seraphim are frequently represented 
with a various number of wings, usually very 
gorgeous in colour — green, red, and blue; 
generally the Seraphs with red and the Cherubs 
with blue. Milton, however, gives golden wings 
to his Cherub, Contemplation. Knowledge, and 
love, and shining beauty, seem the attributes of 
the superior Angels. The Cherub, as it still holds 
its place on our country tombstones (and when 
perchance it is well carved I know no better 
decoration) is merely a child's head with wings, 
with us generally two, but sometimes four and 
sometimes six, as was usual in the Greek church. 
They are symbols of the soul, and of heavenly 
intelligences, though the representation of 
the organs merely of thought and flight. 
In Raffaelle’s picture, the Madonna di San 
Sisto, the whole upper background is made 
up of a glorious galaxy of these cherubs repre- 
sented as children. On various of the keystones 
of the interior arches of St. Paul’s, three of them 
are grouped together, and the same is the case 
under the dome of St. Peter’s, where they are 
colossal in reality, though diminished by distance, 
and they have bodies. A remarkable example is 
afforded in a beautiful composition of very early 
Christian art in the catacombs of Rome (in the 
very spot in which tradition says that the bodies 
of St. Peter and St. Paul were buried after their 
martyrdom), in which two angels are represented 
as supporting our Lord in an elliptic orb. The 
original is an exquisite design of anusual form, yet 
well adapted to the purposes of decoration. The 
analogous example from York Minster, selected by 
Flaxman to illustrate his lectures, I conceive to 
be inferior. In various of the examples illustrating 
this part of my subject, from early Christian art, 
Byzantine, Italian, German, and that of our own 
country, are to be seen arrangements of six 
wings, according to that which I conceive the 
sacred type. There are some architectonically 
good angels in the spandrils of Lincoln Cathedral, 
and some, if I recollect right, far more delicate 
and better wrought at Ely. Some painters have 
occasionally left out the wings altogether, as in 
the ministers of wrath represented by Raffaelle in 
his picture of ‘“Heliodorus stricken in the 
Temple.” This, however, is an exception, and the 
angelic being, either as a minister of wrath or of 
blessings, as the destroying Angel over the palaces 
of the Egyptians, or at the annunciation, is usually 
represented with wings. Of the four and six- 
winged examples Byzantine art is full, and in one 

from the dome of St. Sophia, even more than this 
number are indicated. Of the two-winged, none 
are perhaps more varied and pleasing than those 
contained in the examples from the Oratio 
Dominica of Albert Durer. To the sketches of 
Raffaelle’s ladder of Angels in “Jacob’s Dream.” 
and other compositions by that great painter, 
whose name, and that of his great contemporary, 
are both those of angels, I have added examples 
from the works of our own Flaxman and Blake. 
The Cherubim in the upper light in St. Michael’s, 
Coventry, and at Cirencester, are represented 
standing on a white wheel with eight spokes, 
evidently after the description in Ezekiel. They 
have six wings of a rich yellow. At Cirencester 
they hold a book ; at Coventry, a scroll, Accord- 
ing to the Church the divisions of angels are repre- 
sented with the following attributes ;—The seraph 
with a sacramental cup; the cherub, with a book ; 
thrones, with a throne ; dominations, with a globe 





and cross ; powers, with a sceptre surmounted by 





& cross; principalities, with a crown of lilies; 
archangels, as warriors; angels, with various 
emblems ; and virtues, with lilies. 

Some painters have, with doubtful taste, made 
the wings exactly like those of a particular bird ; 
but the more celestial these bringers of tidings, 
these ministers and messengers of heaven, can be 
made in appearance, the more the true aim of the 
artist, I conceive, is obtained. 








ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

THE ordinary meeting of this Association was 
held on Friday evening last, at the house in 
Conduit-street. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
John Norton. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were ballotted for, and 
elected members of the Association:—Mr. C. J. 
Adams, 23, Brunswick-street; Mr. A. Mason, 
5, Newman-street ; Mr. R. W. Edis, Mr. Alfred 
Smith, Mr. Harvey, jun., Mr. T. Beasley, Mr. 
H. A. Reeves, Mr. Joseph James, and Mr. H. 
Cole. Mr. E. A. Wyon, Mr. Edward Winbridge, 
| Victoria Cottage, Bayswater; Mr. S. Wakefield, 
8, Gastigny-street, St. Luke’s; Mr. Edward Low, 
St. Clement’s Inn; and Mr. Robert Reynolds, 
3, Grafton-street, Gower-street, were proposed for 
membership. 
| Mr. B. A.C. Herring then read a short paper 
entitled “A Review of New Publications :’— 
| He noticed, among them, ‘‘ The Art of Illuminating, as 
| practised in Europe from the Earliest Times ; illustrated 
| with initial Letters and Alphabets selected from the British 
| Museum, South Kensington Museum, and other valuable 
} Collections, by W. R. Timms; with an Essay on the Art, 
| and Instructions as to its Practice in the Present Day, by 
| Digby Wyatt, Architect ;** ‘“‘ Examples of Building Con- 
| straction, edited by Mr. Laxton, containing Details from 
!the Works of eminent living Architects; and “ The 
| Architectural Society’s Dictionary,’’ of which Mr. H. said 
| thatit wasa publication that strongly recommended itself 

to the profession, from the fact that it would be, when 
| complete, the only really comprehensive dictionary of 
| architecture that we possessed ; and he drew particular 
| attention to the numerous references given by the Dic- 
| tionary to books and other authorities. 

| Amongst books»recently published were noticed those 
published by Mr. John Marray, viz., Scott's well-known 
work on Secular and Domestic Architecture; ‘The 
| History of Ancient Pottery; Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, 
| Etruscan, and Roman,’’ by Samuel Birch, F.S.A.; the 





Porcelain,’ by Joseph Marryatt ; “‘ The Arts of the Middie 
Ages and Renaissance as applied to the Decoration of 
Furniture, Arms, Jewels, &c.,’’ by M. Jules Labarte. 
Mr, H. noticed next ‘ Painting popularly explained ; 
including Fresco, Oil, Tempera, Mosaic, Encaustic, Water- 
colour, Miniature, Missal, Painting on Pottery, Porcelain, 
Enamel, Glass, &c., with Historical Sketches of the Pro- 
gress of the Art,” by T. J. Gullick, painter, and J. Timbs, 
F.S.A. Messrs. Parker's two new volumes of Domestic 
Architecture, together with ‘‘The Fac-simile of the 
Sketch-Book of Willars de Honecourt,”’ translated by the 
Rev. Robert Willis, M.A., F.R.S., were next noticed. A 
list of new works connected with Architecture and the 
Fine Arts published by Messrs. Day & Son was given as 
| follows :—‘** The Art-Treasures of the United Kingdom ; 
consisting of Selections from the Manchester Art-Treasures 
Exhibition of 1857, with Historical and Descriptive Essays 
by the following writers:—George Scharf, jun., J. C. 
Robinson, A. W. Franks, M. Digby Wyatt, Owen Jones, 
and J. B. Waring; chromo-lithographed by F. Bedford, 
and produced under the direction of J. B. Waring ;"’ ** The 
Grammar of Ornament,” by Owen Jones; ‘‘ Treasury of 
Ornamental Art,” by F. Bedford, with descriptions by 
J. C. Robinson, F.S.A. 
Works on the ornamental arts, edited by J. B. Waring, | 
viz., sculpture, pottery and porcelain, glass and enamel, | 
metal work and jewellery, weaving and embroidery, | 
decorative art in furniture; ‘‘ Architectura Numisma- | 
tica,” by T. L. Donaldson, Ph.D.; ‘ Architectural | 
Sketches from the Continent, a Series of Views and 
Details from France, Italy, and Germany,’’ by Richard | 
Norman Shaw, architect; and as a companion book to | 
Shaw’s, will be published, ‘Specimens of Medizeval | 


i 
i 
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Architecture from Sketches made in France and Italy,” | 
by W. Eden Nesfield, architect ; of all which notices have | 
appeared in our pages. Amongst French works, the writer 
mentioned Gailhabaud’s ‘* L’Architecture du Cinquiéme 
au Dix-septi¢me Siécle,”” Letarouilly’s ‘‘ Edifices de 
Rome Moderne,’’ and Viollet le Duc’s “ Dictionnaire | 
Raisonné de l’Architecture Francaise.” The Quarterly | 
Review for October required notice, inasmuch as it 
contained a review of Mr. Fergusson‘s ‘‘ Handbook,” and 
likewise an article on ‘‘Strikes.’’ Mr. H. read the fol- 
lowing extract concerning the “‘ Hanibook :’’—‘* Both 
Greek and Gothic Architecture, at the time of their 
highest perfection, represented the most earnest and 
truthful expression of one great leading idea, and that | 
idea religious. The Greek temple, as the most perfect | 
work of men’s hands, was the habitation of the god in | 
the most perfect of outward human forms, admirable in 
the proportions of beauty, excellent in the development 
of physical strength and grace. The Gothic cathedral, 
the most impressive, the most solemn of all the creations 
of man, was the house of a god of no human likeness, of 
inconceivable majesty, and unknown power, to be wor- 
shipped in the spirit, and as a spirit alone. Both accom- 
plished the effect upon the imaginations of men that they 
were intended to produce, as no other architecture bas 
ever done. Both forms of architecture declined in purity 
and grandeur as the convictions of those who used them 
were weakened. Both were succeeded by untruthful and 
unreal styles ; borrowed relics representing no definite, 
earnest, existing faith. A monument in the perfection of 
Greek architectare can never be built again, because the 
faith that should inspire it, and which it should embody, 
has passed away ; nor can the essential ornamentation 





second edition of ‘* Medizval and Modern Pottery and | 





and symbolism of the Gothic of the middle Ages be re- 
vived, at least in this country, because the convictions 
from which they sprang are gone, although the style 
itself, duly modified to suit an earnest national belief, may 
still be adapted to the noblest purposes of our religion. 
These are truths that in these days of attempted revivals 
have got to be learnt. Mr. H. continned,— In this 
passage we shall all doubtiess find our own belief re- 
flected if we except the last sentence. The question is, 
what is meant by duly modified? If the modification 
will not extend to the removal of all internal columnar 
obstructions, which are the great charm of Gothic 
churches, I must say that it is not sufficient. My 
idea of what a place of worship ought to be is this; a 
large comfortable building in which every one can see and 
hear without obstruction ; and then this despoils Gothic 
of its chief interior effect, and necessitates a very great 
modification indeed of the remaining features to get a 
good building. Look at the Dissenting places of worship, 
where they have tried to do Gothic without columns, and 
I do not believe that you will find one that is a success. 
I believe, however, that it is possible to design a church 
so as to make a handsome building by ignoring all pre- 
vious models, and by starting on this principle. Let your 
eonstruction be real, and your decoration honest, and 
adapted to the material used. You will then make no 
abortive attempts to cover a large span with a would-be. 
Gothic-if-it-could roof: you will then no longer plaster 
your walls, neither will your ornamental hinges be merely 
things stuck on to the doors without doing duty. These 
points, together with many others, are where the archi- 
tects of Dissenting places of worship have broken down ; 
but if you work on the principle before mentioned, I 
believe you will make a fine rational church, suitable for 
the Church of England service. Doubtless we shall fee! 
regret at dispensing with the clustered shafts and triple 
roofs ; but is it not a matter of common sense? Would 
you like, the next time you visit the opera, to find some 
huge obstruction intercepting your view and hearing * 
Certainly not. And there are many persons who feel just 
as uncomfortable when they take their seat behind a 
large column in church. I therefore question whether 
Gothic can be modified so as really to suit a modern 
church, without losing its name of Gothic, although 
much of the Gothic detail and feeling be introduced 
into your decoration. The Quarterly then winds up 
its article thus :—‘* We have no space left us to examine 
Mr. Fergusson’s views on the present condition of 
architecture. We cordially lament with him that bad 
taste, and that ignorance of the true principles of art, 
which are still leading us into wrong systems, and 
threaten to prevent the development amongst us of a 
truly great and national style. For some years past 
opportunities of raising fine monuments, such as few 
nations have enjoyed, have been utterly lost. Our 
national architecture is still under the control of Par- 
liament, and at the mercy of the official aesthetics of 
the Prime Mimister, or the presumptuous ignorance 
of Mr. Conyngham. The struggle between Classic and 
Gothic is as rife as ever, as if we had no other choice 
left us, and instead of endeavouring to develop and 
elaborate a style which shall represent our wants and 
our true character as a nation, we are still endeavouring 
to revive those which have long ago passed away, and 
are no longer suited to the spirit of our times. Whiist 
this state of ignorance and this false appreciation of the 
ends of art prevail, we see no prospect, we confess, of 
any advance in the right direction, or of the realization 
of Mr. Fergusson’s hope that we may have a national 
architecture worthy of the country.”” Now with these views 
I have no sympathy. I do not lament the bad taste and 
ignorance of the true principles of art which are stili 
leading us into wrong systems, and threaten to prevent 
the development of a truly great and national style. On 
the con , I believe that taste is more refined and 
more generally distributed than it has ever been before in 
England. 1 believe that true principles of art are more 
generally understood, and that they will prevent us from 
ever having a national style of architecture. It seems to 
me perfectly impossible: no two men think alike on art 
in all particulars, although both may recognize the same 
principles, and be led by them to totally different, yet 
successful results. I conceive it just as impossible for 
artists in wood and “stone to adopt a fixed style, as for 
artists in colour to paint all their pictures in the same 
style. What would you say to having all your landscapes 
painted with the cool greens of Creswick, or the sunny 
hues of Linnell? Would you like to hang your galleries 
with only the pearly tints of Harding, to the entire ex- 
clusion of a glowing sunset from Danby? It may be 
urged that the Greeks had a style of their own, that 
Gothic is another style, and therefore, why should we not 
have one? In answer to this I would say that in both 
cases the architects of the buildings were few in number, 
and for the most part were devout disciples of the same 
masters, and in both cases were building materials cir- 
cumscribed in variety. I likewise repudiate the charge 
that we are endeavouring to revive the styles Jong passed 
away. I believe that we are doing just the contrary, and 


| there is pretty good evidence shown of this in our class of 


design, where, if old styles were ever cast to the winds, 
they are in these. 

Mr. Arthur Cates (honorary secretary to the 
Architectural Publication Society) called attention 
to the “ Dictionary of Architecture” now in course 
of publication, which he said was intended to 
supply a great. want in the professional literature 
of the country. At present there was no work 
which might be said to serve as a standard of 
reference in architectural matters, There was, it 
was true, Nicholson’s Dictionary, and a few other 
works of a similar nature might be mentioned ; 


i but they were either very defective, or had been 


published to carry out the particular views of an 
individual, or merely as booksellers’ works. The 
committee of the Architectural Publication Society, 
in commencing their work, had done so with the 
view of filling the gap. The principle of the Dic- 
tionary was to collect information of the most 
authentic character, and to produce a pre-arran 

list of articles or essays on architectural subjects. 
The work had been for some years in progress, 
and was complete up to the end of the letter D. 
The letter E was now in hand, and the committee 
hoped that within the present year text and illus- 
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trations would be supplied to E, F,andG. All 
that was now required to accelerate the publication 
was some more extended support from the profes- 
sion; and he believed that, if the great value of 
the work was more generally known, the number 
of subscribers would be greatly increased. The 
price of the volumes (seven guineas) was, in many 
instances, a drawback ; but gentlemen anxious to 
procure the work might make an arrangement to 
pay up the back years’ subscriptions by instalments, 
and thus in a short time become possessors of a 
work of great intrinsic value and professional 
interest. With regard to Mr. Herring’s obser- 
vations upon it, he wished to state that the Dic- 
tionary was intended to comprise, not only the 
strict technical information appertaining to archi- 
tecture, but also a photograph or description of 
cities so far as they contained buildings of interest 
to the architect. In the letter B, for instance, 
the article on Baalbec was contributed by Sir 
Charles Barry. The biographical portion would 
also have reference, ‘not only to the personal his- 
tory of the architects themselves, but also to the 
works they had produced. Mr. Herring had 
emitted to mention in his sketch of new publica- 
tions the “Dictionnaire du Mobilier Francais,” 
which was a magnificent work, worthy of the 
study of architects, especially of those in favour 
of the Mediwval style. The essays upon that sub- 
ject were remarkable productions, and threw much 
light upon the inner life of the Mediwval noblesse. 
The subject was a difficult one, and was treated 
in a masterly manner : indeed, the work contained 
a vast amount of valuable information not easily 
accessible to the English student of architecture. 
Another work published by the French Govern- 
ment, entitled “ Entretiens sur l’Architecture,” 
was also worthy of notice. It contained engrav- 
ings of all the monumental public buildings of 
France, with drawings showing the proposed 
restorations. 

Mr. Capes expressed the gratification it afforded 
him to find that the Publication Society had 
adopted an arrangement by which the junior 
members of the profession might be enabled to 
obtain the “ Dictionary of Architecture ” without 
the immediate payment of seven guineas. He had 
long been of opinion that the condition of paying 
seven years’ subscription in arrear operated to 
prevent many young professional men from pro- 
euring the work. Now that this difficulty had 
been got rid of, he had no doubt but that a 
great impetus would be given to the sale. With 
regard to new works on architecture, owing to 
the necessarily costly nature of such publications, 
it was difficult to obtain access to them except 
at the British Museum; and even there some 
time must elapse before new works could be ob- 
tained. The library of the Institute of British 
Architects was certainly open, but the funds of! 
that society were not sufficiently large to enable 
them to buy all the new books. Under these 
circumstances he should like to see a reading-room 
or club established, where, for a moderate subscrip- |: 
tion, architects might be enabled to meet each | 


other, and where arrangements might be made | 


with the publishers of architectural works to lend | ! 
their books. Many of the works referred to by | 


of practical information might be derived as to|of the irregular form and boundaries of the 
construction and ornamentation, from the ex- | ground, or tothe narrowness of the present streets ; 
amples, given in the French work, of the roofs of | these circumstances, however, having perhaps 
churches in the north of France and Belgium. If | themselves influenced the adoption of the Gothic. 


the plar's there illustrated were adopted in our 
modern; churches, the objection would be got over, 
that the open timber roof broke up the sound, | 


Decoratively considering these designs, we found 
them imitations, and works foreign and medieval, 
| in their prominent character, rather than English 





and interfered with the full volume, which would | and modern,—in some cases through the pre- 
otherwise fill ev ery part of the building. An ex- | ponderance of main forms or details like those of 
amination of these roofs would show that a good | the townhalls of the Netherlands, as in the 
deal ofi information might be derived from French | | arrangement of the roofs,—in other cases through 





carpentry. As they were on the subject of books, | 


he wiihed to suggest whether it would not be | 
desirable to have some place in which the Associa- | 


tion could keep their books, for it was idle to sup- | 


pose that authors would present their works to the 
Association unless there were some means of pre- 
serviiig them. If the committee could suggest 
any way of meeting this difficulty, he would be 
very ‘happy to join in a subscription for the pur- 
pose; 

Mr. Hall thought if it were generally known 
that; the Association was in a position to form a | 
library, they might get donations of new works, | 
andithat, if recent publications were discussed at 
the ordinary meetings, sufficient books might be | 
preented to form the nucleus of a valuable collec- 
tio. It was, no doubt, a great boon for the | 

members of the Association to obtain access to the 
library of the British Museum, but it should be | 
remembered that, as a general rule, modern works | 
could not be obtained much sooner than a year | 
after publication. 


‘The Chairman reminded the meeting that the | | 


Sojath Kensington Museum was peculiarly rich in | 
architectural works, and that they might be con- | 
suited there, free of expense, or at a very trifling | 

wiekly charge. 

|A Member said that at the South Kensington | 
Museum peculiar facilities were given to the 
stiudents of architecture ; as, upon making their re- 
quirements known to the curator, he was always 
réady to render them every assistance in his | 
power. This was a boon which could not perhaps 
be conceded in the British Museum, owing to the 
large number of readers. 
| The chairman said he feared the idea of esta- 
lishing a library in connection with the Architec- 
tural Association was hopeless, although there 
could be no objection to the forming a collection 
cf ephemeral works. The Institute of British 
Architects had, however, an excellent library, and 
the privilege of consulting it would no doubt be 
in inducement to gentlemen to enrol themselves 
among its members 
: Mr. Cates agreed in thinking it would be im- 
practicable for the Association to set up a rival 
sibrary to that of the Institute, when there was 
already the nucleus of a very fine collection of 
| architectural works. It was all very wel! to talk 
jiof the necessity of a club for architects, where 
‘they could consult new works; but it seemed to 
‘him that until the architects, asa body, supported 
‘the present Institute, there was no ground for 
vealling for new associations. 

The Chairman, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
‘Mr. Herring, dwelt upon the advantage which 
might be derived from discussing occasionally in 


Mr. Herring were of great interest, and regard |'the course of the session the merits of such new 
being had to their prescribed circulation and |publications as might make their appearance. He 
costly character, their production testified to the , also suggested that if those members who were in 
enterprise of the authors and the publishers. It | possession of new works would bring them to the 
was said that English architects, as a class, were Association, the result might be some interesting 
not reading men; but if those who held that criticisms and discussion bearing upon their 
opiaion were to cast their eye over Mr. Weale’s common art. 


pamphlet, they would find that a very large sum , 
of money was annually expended in this country ; 
on architectural works. Looking to this fact, he } 
did not think we were behind any nation in Europe | 
in the private patronage which we extended to! 
works of art. It should be remembered that in | 
England the production of those publications was, 
left entirely to the zeal of authors and the enter- 
prise of publishers; while in foreign countries the 
Government took the whole cost upon its own: 
shoulders. Mr. Capes concluded by expressing his 
opinion that the Gothic architecture of West-' 
minster Abbey might be copied with advantage in 
the erection of modern churches, so that, as far as! 
— all obstacles to seeing and hearing might | 
removed. 

Mr. Christian said, that he had read very: 
little lately, and, consequently, knew very little of 
what was going on in the publication world. It 
appeared to him, however, that the English and’ 
French architectural dictionaries were both fine. 
works, but that the latter showed that the illus. j 
trations could be produced in a less expensive 
manner than in the former. Reference had been 
made to roofs, and upon this subject he might be. 
permitted to say that, in his opinion, a good deal | 





The vote having been unanimously accorded the 
; proceedings terminated. 

The paper to be read on Friday, the 9th inst., 
,will be by Mr. G. A. Bunker, and the subject, 
“Practical Hints on W orking Drawings, and 
Construction generally.” 





‘THE DESIGNS FOR A NEW GUILDHALL 
CAMBRIDGE. 
THe notice in our last publication,* of the 
\exhibition at Cambridge, of designs for a new 


| Guildhall, particularized only one-half the number | 


of those works; but the remarks on the general 
character of the Gothic designs would equally be 
applicable to works yet to be mentioned. In this 
second half, however, of the whole number, twenty, 
of the designs in the exhibition, there are several 
which are Italian classical, or of similar treatment. 

The Gothic designs, as regards plan, we found not 
remarkable for good distribution of their accesses 
| and their internal communications, or for the suffi- 
ciency of their external lighting,—short-comings 
which might be attributed to a precise observance 





* Page 773, ante. 





the use of coloured material in bands, combined 
with further distinctive marks of the Italian 
| Gothic. 

The first set of drawings to which we come in 
our present notice, following the order in which 
the designs are hung, and marked “ Nisi Dominus 
frustra,” is one of those which bear the Italian 
Gothic impress. Coloured bands predominant ; 
pointed arches to the openings; an arcaded 
parapet ; parts of the plan grouped and covered 
with high truncated roofs; and a tower, with a 
truncated roof or capping, and with considerable 
| space of blank wall-surface ; are the features of 
this design—as of some others which, as regards 
drawing, are worthy of commendation ‘with it. In 
| the plan, the Assembly- room has not the route 
of access provided in direct line from the external 
| entrance, as the design has which we named last 
in our former notice. The Corn Exchange is 
| planned in the heptagonal form, with a lower 
| ambulatory and a gallery on the floor above, 
having iron columns and arches in the two tiers ; 
a high-pitched roof and lantern covering the 
central space, being carried by columns larger, 
| and clustered four together. 

In a design bearing the device of three red 
| berries, on a dark ground of the form of a flewr- 
de-lis, the Shire-hall is proposed to be entirely re- 
moved whenever possible. Meanwhile, though the 
| front would be finished, or nearly so, as it would 
appear eventually, the entrance until the expira- 
tion of the leases, would be from Butter-row, on 
the ground-fioor; and on the floor above, by a 
bridge from the Shire-hall, as at present. The 
perfect plan has on the ground-floor a corridor 
through the building, with the staircase to the 
right; and the Assembly-room on the first-floor, 
runs north and south, measuring 83 feet by 40 feet, 
exclusive of the orchestra at the end,—a glazed 
screen, allowing the landing also to be thrown in. 
The author, therefore, estimates the capacity and 
accommodation :— 


| 





SE  ivcdcnncncdendeatéuces 3,320 feet. 
Disto, galleries t0,. <0 <ccceecece 1,500 ,, 
The landing on first-floor ...... 600 ,, 
Ditto second-floor .... 600 ,, 
6,020 ” 


which, giving 4 feet superficial of space to each 
person (including passage room), would allow ac- 
commodation for, say, 1,500 persons. The details 
of planning display practical skill. The Corn 
Exchange forms a square on plan (besides projec- 
tions), and the central space, with eight columns, 
is covered by a domical roof, with lantern and 
lucarne openings,—resembling the old Corn Ex- 
change, London. The design, externally, is of 
French-Italian character; and the main building 
has Mansard roof and dormers, a central pavilion 
over the entrance-gateway, and a bell turret on 
the roof, broad angles, with statues in niches, 
and to the ground-story, pilasters and very 
wide arch-headed window openings. The author- 
ship is unmistakeable—knowing anything of the 
City of London. The front next Butcher-row, 
which is best, because it proclaims least the man- 
ner of the author’s other works, whilst it has per- 
fect harmony with the main front, is treated as 
two pavilions; the upper story of one and the 
other being joined by a loggia, to which there is 
access from the hall. The hall would have a flat 
ceiling, with oblong panels, filled in with square 
forms, placed diagonally. 

The design marked “Utility,” of Palladian- 
Italian character, by its manner, its motto, and the 
appearance of the drawings, has its authorship 
| murked even more plainly. It has attracted con- 
siderable attention ; and this its merit entitlesit to: 
but the obtuse angle formed inthe flank, on the east, 
or Butcher-row side, not concealed by the tower 
placed at that point, would be fatal to the desired 
perspective effect. We cannot, however, now point 
out any better mode of masking the deformity 
than that adopted—in a design on the principle, 
so far as the flanks are concerned, of not giving 
up ground to the street. The defect is not to be 
seen in the perspective view, in the position in which 
this is hung. The author, whose intentions we have 
to get at, for the reason referred to in our last, 
without the advantage of written particulars, would 
| have his principal entrance to the Assembly-room 
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(an apartment, 113 feet including organ gallery, 
by 54 feet, and on the first floor) from the prin- 
cipal front, at least temporarily, and by a long 
straight flight of stairs, without any sufficient 
space at the foot within the external doorway. 
But the defects incidental to this arrangement 
might terminate with the acquisition of the 
Batcher-row frontage, next which the plan shows 


an ample hall and stairease. Generally, the design | pipes 


decoratively regarded, exhibits two stories,—the 
hall, however, showing above,—the upper story 
with coupled colanms and arch-headed windows,— 
and the lower story somewhat weak in character. 
There are two flanking turrets, one in the position 
we have referred to, and one to correspond,—each 
being carried up with an Italian lantern stage, 
termimated by domical capping. The hall, as) 
shown in a perspective view, would be lighted by | 
an upper range of arch-headed windows, these | 
gToining into a cove, and would have an effective | 
pannelied ceiling. | 

“Suum Cuique,” 
deviates little in plan from the irregularities of the | 
ground, and has in the eentre of the ehief front 





chiefly by a view of the front building, 
and has, in some measure, a Continental 
character, arising from the bands and pat- 
terns m colour, and the general grouping 
into three stories including the dormers. These 
last are well combined with a lofty parapet. 
The principal windows are of two lights, with 
cusped heads and central shafts: the rain-water 
intersect the first-floor story only; the 
centre of the front is carried above the general 
level, and covered with a truncated roof; and an 
oetagonal bell-tower, with slated spire-capping, 
appears in the distance. In grouping, this Gothic 
design, as compared with the other, has consider- 
able merit. 

A design marked “ Ler,” which is placed next, 
is Gothic and continental in character, and appears 
to have a timber roof with dormers, but is not 
shown with sufficient clearness in the drawings. 
——*“Cui bono” (on a red spot) may be called 
Italian, of Romanesque character. It is most 


lines of the parapets—wherefrom great deformity 
results. The design marked ‘“* Economy,’ 





alphabetical order of the mottoes, from which to 
make their own ultimate selection — 
“Comme il Faut ”......... Italian and Gothic 
“Nisi Dominus frustra” Gothic 
*Suum Cuique”............ Gothic 
“Tren und Fest” ......... Italian 
Eeey .nncnnctncsrrevere MESO 
deneribed 
4 
device of Renal 
| eae acne eeeees ssance, 
edie « 
“ leurde-Lie, 
The drawings will be exhibited to the mem- 
bers of the committee and of the town-council, 


from the Ist to the 7th inst.; and Professor 
_ Donaldson’s general review of the designs and his 
letter to the committee are laid upon the table. 

| So mueh of the general review as relates to the 


again, is Italian Gothic: it) remarkable for the singular contortions of the | Six designs from which the selection is to be 


made, is ordered to be printed for the use of the 
members of the committee and of the council. 


an exeeedingly lofty tower, with a tall spire Cambridge,” exhibited in some clever but very It is a curious coincidence, whether casual or 


capping, slated, and square pinnacles, also slated, | sketchy drawings, has evidently been prepared | 


at the angles. A principal feature in this design | 
is an advancing loggia, with terrace-roof, which | 
might be wsed asa place tospeak from. The angles | 
ot the building are peculiar: they are canted off, 
and gabled; but the line eutting off the angle’ 
has three sides of an octagon as projection from it 
covered with a “lean-to,” or weathering, and) 
each face finished with a gablet. The angles’ 
of the building have plain octagon turrets, flank- | 
ing the gables, with very lofty spirelets. The} 
access to the Assembly-room would be from | 
Wheeler-street, by means of a loggia of three 
arches. This front has a very wide gable, and 
a pointed arch enclosing a pierced head above six 
lower lights, and bas a semare staircase turret | 
at one angle, with the usual slated capping and 
square pinnacles. The Assembly-room, on the 
ground-floor, is remarkable for loftiness above the 
galleries. It has an open timbered roof. The Corn 
Exchange, polygonal on plan, has a singular trun- 
cated rool, the traneated portion formed as a sky- 
light. The last design on the walls, bears the 
motto “Economy ;” it also has pointed arches 
and coloured materials, but is inferior both in 
plan and deeoratively to some we have men- 
tioned. 

The remainder of the designs are, or rather 
were, placed along the middle of the room. The 
design marked “ Excelsior” is Gothic, also of 
Continental character, though different and un- 
equal to several that we have named. © Comme 
il faut,” is the motto of two alternative designs— 
Italian and Gothic, whereof the latter is on the 
whole the best. The plan seems to have been 
made chicfly with reference to the Italian design ; 
and there is much about it deserving of attention. 
It appropriates the whole of the ground, and pro- 
vides an essembly-room, ranged north and sonth, 
75 feet by 54 feet (as we make the dimensions), to 
accommodate 1,425 persons, partly in side galleries. 
The access is from Wheeler-street as well as from 
the principal front. The eeiling is a waggon- 
headed vaulted one, carried by iron columns m 
two tiers, a short distance from the walls, by 
which, says the author, these columns act as but- 
treases to the thin walls, and the gallerics, which 
are partly carried by cantilevers, have little space 
obstructed by columns. The day-lighting is 
wholly by openings in the eeiling; which method, 
it is argued, would best meet the circumstances, 
present and future, of the buildings abutting on 
the assembly-room. The artificial lighting would 
be by sun-burners, with ventilating shafts con- 
nected. 
ball. The Corn Exchange is a building of iron 
amd glass, like the Covent-garden Floral-hall, 
though of plain character. There is considerable 
difference in the decorative character of the fronts 
in the Italian design, resultant, perhaps, from the 
effort to express the varied uses of the building : 








thus general harmony has not been fully attained. | 


Moreover, a tetrastyle portico, which there is to 
the principal front, bas faults such as are ob- 
servable in most porticos attached to many- 
windowed fronts, but faults which should not 
again be counnitted, since they are by no means 
necessarily involved in use of the portico in 
modern buildings. The end of the Free Library, 


which forms a separate elevation towards Peas- 
hill, next to the Corn Exchange, has a rus- 
ticated basement with arch-headed windows ; 
Projections in advanee of the piers, carrying 
statues, and not very successful im treatment ; and 
an upper story of Venetian windows, pilasters, 
aud a balustrade. The Gothic design is shown 


There is a gallery also at the end of the | 


with particular regard to the conditions ; and the 
view which the authors adopt of the subject, and 
the result, deserve attention. The design differs 
from all the other des‘gns, inasmuch as the authors 
propese to give the whole of the accommodation 
required ultimately and at present, excepting 
the Corn Exchange, for the first limit of expendi- 
ture, 6,000/. This they would effect by retaining 
the front building, or Shire-hall, adding to it only 
a dome, and by retaining likewise portions of the 
other buildings, as, for instance, the walls of the 
present Assembly-room ; whilst the Butcher-row 


| property, or ground to the east, would not be 
/required in their design, and world therefore 


remain a source of revenue to the corporation. 
For the expenditure of 6,000/. they would provide 
an Assembly-room, which they say, taking data 
from the town-hal!s at Newcastle, Bradford, and 
Chesterfield, would hold 1,400 persons, but which 
in their plan does not fairly measure so much as 
they have figured it—perhaps by taking in the 
recess, This room would have galleries on three 
sides, with distinct ingress, as well as a platform, 
an entranee vestibule at the south end of the 
building, covered space for setting down, and other 
appurtenances, Considerable attention has been 
paid to the internal communications, and with 
some suecess. The external character of the 
building would continue to be remarkable for 
plainness, rather than for what might beseem the 
municipality of such a town as Cambridge. A 
balustrade, the dome, and a clock, would be the 
only alterations in the way of addition to the 
north front. In the Corn Exchange their design 
has somewhat more of effect, though there may be 
little ornament. There are rusticated arches as 
the lower story, glazed as windows, and there isa 
clerestory with buttresses and semicircular win- 
dows. Beyond this in the view, the hall shows an 
apsidal end. The last design in the collection, 
bearing the motto, “ Treu und Fest,” is an Italian 





' design, of more decorated character, but with no 


special characteristic that we can call to mind. 
Our inspection did not suffice to show us any 


‘advantages which the plan may or may not 


possess: the Assembly-room, 90 feet by 40 feet, 
certainly has not in the drawings, the access 
clearly shown. 

As regards the object of the town council in the 


| competition, it is difficult to say that theyare offered 


any design which, answering entirely to the con- 


| ditions, would be when completed, honourable 
It has been impossible, in the time | 


| to the town. 
to which we are inevitably restricted, to go fully 


found that the site is so confined on all sides but 
one,—the property is so hampered with restrictions, 


that there is no probability of the town having 
shortly a building, if smaller in scale, not unworthy 
in some respects to rank with buildings for similar 
purposes lately erected. We trust the council 
will not be satisfied with the present site, or will 
be able to devise the improvement of it in time 
for the best contrivance of the communications, 
internal and external, which are essential to the 
purpose, no leas than to the effect, of a town-hall. 





Since the above was in type, we have learnt 
that Professor Donaldson, after an elaborate 
examination of the designs, has made his report 
to the committee. It has been approved, and, 
upon his recommendation, the committee have 





_adopted the following six designs, placed in the 


into the comparison of accommodation, and dimen- | 
sions bearing upon cost; but we regret to have | 


and the amount for immediate outlay is so small,— | 


intentional, that the Gothic and Italian appear in 
about equal numbers. At all events it affords the 
members of the committee ample scope for any 
personal predileetions in favour of either style 
| of art. 


| THE STRIKE. 


| Ow Tuesday, the weekly meeting of the Metro- 
politan Trades’ Delegates was held at Shaftesbury 
Hall, Aldersgate-street. Mr. M‘Lauchlan (delegate 
| from the Type-founders’ Society, who was im the 
chair) said he was not aware of any material 
alteration in the position of the parties te this 
struggle ; but it appeared to him that they were 
bound under the circumstances to stand more 
closely together, shoulder to shoulder, than they 
had ever done. 

Mr. Potter, secretary to the Conference, said 
that the chairman had truly told them that there 
was little alteration in the state of affairs. What 
change had taken place was in fact of an un- 
favourable character. Many of the employers 
who had induced, by means of their foremen, 
workmen to enter their employment upon the 
non-presentation of the “document,” had, within 
the last week, turned round and demanded that 
the workmen should agree to the “ declaration.” 
In some cases the men had refused to do so; but, 
seeing that they had most of them been out of 
work sixteen weeks, it was no wonder that some 
were disheartened and disposed to aceept work 
on any terms. Seeing this was the case, the Con- 
ference had passed a resolution that any member 
of the building trades should be at liberty to 
accept employment where the “document” was 
not presented individually. That resolution, he 
believed, had given general satisfaction, and, he 
hoped, would lead to the re-employment of many 
now “locked out.” He regretted to say that, in 
the course of that day, an attack had been made 
upon the delegates from the Conference, who were 
deputed to pay the labourers at the Mitre. The 
_ police had been called upen to interfere, but had 
| declined to do so, and the money in the possession 
of the delegates had actually been carried off by 
force. The first step taken by the Conference was 
/to reduce the dividend this week to 3s. Gd. to 
| skilled artisans, and 2s. 6d. to labourers ; but there 
'was this explanation, that the various skilled 
| trades bad discontinued their payments of onme- 
third of their levies into the general fend, and 
thus, though there would be a nominal decrease 
to the skilled artisans on the general dividend, 
|there would, in fact, be an increase. The Com- 
‘ference, however, had been subjected to such 








| annoyance, disturbance, and danger recently, that 
‘it had been determined to remove from the 
| Paviors’ Arms to a private and more accessible 
| office, for really business purposes, and he hoped 
| that change woukl bave the approval of the 
| delegates. They had been again and again de- 
| frauded by the labourers; and, seeing that there 
was no chance of satisfying the demands of these 
| labourers, they had resolved to discontinue all 
| payments in future. The nawber of artisans and 
labourers paid the dividend last week was about. 
5,000, and the sum was about 800/, 





Srr,—Mr. Potter, in his letter to you of last 
week, reiterating the statement made by him at 
Brighton, viz., that “workmen were not pressed 
to belong to societies, neither did society men 
strike against non-society men,” nevertheless 
admits the falsity of the same, with this proviso, 
“That trades’ unions are not chargeable with the 
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conduct which the members in their individual 
capacity may choose to pursue.” 

Now, sir, I do not suppose that there is one 
amongst eo numerous readers who has a shadow 
of doubt 


follow :— 

“1st. No member shall, by intimidation, insult, 
or obstruction, or by striking, or threatening to 
strike, or by spoiling the work, tools, or property 
of a non-member, attempt to force any workman 
to jom the society; nor shall any member incite 
others to acts of intimidation or annoyance 
towards non-society men. 


2nd. That no funds of the society subscribed | 


for sickness or other benevolent objects shall, 
direetly or indirectly, be appropriated to the 
support of strikes.” 

If the societies will do this, so as to leave it 
perfectly optional with a workman to join or 
refrain from joining them; and, allowing labour 
to go unshackled, give a man the opportunity 
of using his skill and industry to advance 
his position in the world, I, for one, shall be 
= ready to urge the Association of Master 

nilders to abandon the putting of the “declara- 
tion.” A Master BUILper. 








AN APPEAL FROM A WORKING 
BRICKLAYER, 

Srr,—In reading the letter of Mr. Potter, in 
your last impression, in answer to a “ Master 
Builder,” as regards non-society men refusing to 
work with society men, I was compelled to come 
to the following conclusion—that he was either 
ignorant of what he should have known, being the 
mouthpiece of the Conference, or that it was a 
deliberate falsehood. The following facts will, I 
hope, prevent him from falling into that error 
again, which his coadjutor, Mr. Noble, if he has 
any honesty, will substantiate. I do not produce 
them merely to refute him, but consider they have 
a very important bearing on the whole question. 
In the month of September, 1858, there was in 
the course of erection in London a large building, 
that had to be completed in a short time. The 


contractors were Messrs. H. & R. Holland « | 


Hannen. The bricklayers’ labourers taking 
advantage of the circumstance, struck against 
all non-society labourers. Their demands were 
complied with. But that did not satisfy them ; 
they would not go to work till the general 
foreman of the job was sent off: of course 
that was not complied with. Another gang of 


men was got in, and the job completed without | 


them. From that time (as a natural consequence) 
there was a mutual dislike between the em- 
ployers and the Labourers’ Society. The next step 
they took in the spring of this year was to strike 
against the men that went in at the above job. 
The employers refused to discharge them, which 
they were bound not to do on principle. The 
result was a general strike of the labourers 
throughout the firm. With a little inconvenience 
their places were filled up, and the firm got in 
working order again: when—it makes me blush 
to write it—the Bricklayers’ Society took it up. 
They wished the bricklayers in the firm to have 
a meeting amongst themselves to decide whether 
they would come out in support of the labourers : 
they met, decided they would not as they had got 
plenty of labourers, and nothing to complain of ; 
but that did not suit them. The Bricklayers’ 
Society called a general meeting, and passed a 
resolution, that every brieklayer in the above 
employ should strike in support of the labourers ; 
those belonging to the society were bound on 


principle, as well as the fear of being “ blacks,” to | 


comply. The consequence was a complete stand- 


still of bricklayers’ work in the firm. From the | 


extraordinary influence the society at that time 
had, the firm would have been compelled (had it 


not been for the lock-out) to have submitted | 


themselves (or have been ruined) to the dictation 
of a class of men useful in their station, but 
surely my own class will own not fit to be dic- 
tators to their fellow-workmen,—to bricklayers 
in particular. 

Let us hear no more prating about the 
} scene conduct of the masters in introducing 

e “document.” Is it possible for the mind to 
conceive tyranny in a grosser form than you have 
been guiltyof? You would make employers submit 
tohumiliation, and thencry outabout might against 


t that these strikes against non-society . 
men are the direct effect of the rules of the; 
societies; but I would ask Mr. Potter (if he has’ 
any real desire to terminate the lock out) to put: 
the matter beyond all doubt, by inducing the, 
several societies to strike out all the rules about 
“ blacks,” &c. (which even Mr. Edwin James: 
condemns), and to adopt two additional rules as | 


right. I ask the intelligent and well-disposed 
portion of my class to take with me a retrospective 
view of the last eighteen months: what do we 
find? Duty, law, and order, that should regulate 
business, set at nought. The contemplative mind 
seeks to know the eause. He begins with the 
Labourers’ Society to investigate the laws that 
regulate it. Does he find a elue to it there? No. 
There, everything is good and framed for a noble 
purpose a Sick and Burial Society. He goes to 
the bricklayers’ laws : does he find anything there 
that authorizes them to take part with the 
‘labourers? No. Them, whence does the state of 
‘things that I have referred to proceed'from? Not 
; from written laws, but from the bad passions of the 
| human heart, stimulated and led by unprincipled 
;men. There is the solution to the problem. Submit 
| your hearts through your actions to the inspec- 
: tion of counsel. What would be their verdict then ? 
| Donot think I writethis to pander to the masters. 
My aim is higher. I have sacrificed as much as 
‘any of you, and, feeling the errors so forcibly, I 
want you, after sincere and deep reflection, to see 
them, so that you can teach your children, by 
pointing them out and the consequent punishment 
that followed them, to enable them to guard against 
the same in their battle of life. It is a convimeing 
proof to me, and must be to any thoughtful mind, 
seeing the existence of a state of things that | 
have referred to, that had the nine-hours move- 
ment been successful, it would have been a curse 
instead of a blessing. The battle would have had 
ito be fought. 

If you meet with any intelligent bricklayer and 
ask him what he thinks of the course his Society 
has taken, he admits it is very wrong: the more 
blameable you and I, and many others with 
elearer perceptions of right and wrong, to lend 
our countenance to a system that created the 
evil, without giving the weight of our superior 
judgment to counteract it. 

Where are our leaders that led us into it? Do 
they suffer? Do you still contribute a portion of 
your hard earnings, to enable them to sit in their 
idleness, and prate about the un-English conduct 
ef the masters in introducing the “‘ document ?” 
If you do, you deserve your fate. I'll go with 








sty with me,—on those who, by their un-English 
| actions, have made it adisagreeable necessity. Isay 
te you, who are making away with your homes, 
'and depriving your wives and families of the 
| cumforts of life, by all the love you bear them, 
persist no further.* A BRICKLAYER. 





‘THE STAINED GLASS FOR GLASGOW 
CATHEDRAL. 

We mentioned last week that the great 
| western window of Glasgow Cathedral had been 
| filled with stained glass, in pursuance of a 
isclieme for so filling the whole of the windows, 
|The great western window is the gift of the 
| brothers Baird, of Gartsherrie, and has been 
| executed, as the others are to be, at the Royal 
| Fagtory in Munich. The subjects illustrated in 
ithe four compartments of the window are:— 
| Compartment tirst, The Giving of the Law (Exo- 
| dus, xxxiv. 27 to 32); compartment second, The 
| Parsage of the Jordan and Entrance inte the Pro- 
| mised Land (Joshua, iii, 15, 16, and 17); compart- 
| meat third, The Dedication of the Temple (1 Ka 
| viii, 12, 13, and 14); compartment fourth, The 
| Captivity of Babylon (Psalm cxxxvii. 1 and 2). 
| The memorial window, which commemorates the 
|virtue and charity of Mr. Buchanan, who con- 
| ferred great benefits on Glasgow, is nearly finished. 
| The: window for the Earl of Glasgow isin progress, 
and; the great northern transept window, pre- 
sented by the Duke of Hamilton, will be there in 
|a few weeks. Nearly the whole of the designs are 
in progress, and may be expected in a short time. 
| When we tell our readers that there is a very 
large number of windows, and that the smaller 
j} ones will not cost less than from 250/. to 350/. 
| each, while the expense of each of the larger, such as 
that now completed, will be nearly 2,0002., it will 
be seen that this is a gigantic undertaking, and 
that. it is of more than merely local importance. 
It was discussed in Glasgow at very considerable 
length, our readers may remember, and ultimately 
the Munich glass-painters were selected for the 
commission, 

A writer in theGlasgow Daily Herald, apparently 
representing the committee, says,—“* The recom- 
menéation was made not merely because the finest 








bs W e have corrected the spelling, but in other respects 
have 1:0t altered a word of this communication.— Ep. 





them with all my heart in denouncing it as un-| 
English ; the very existence of it is a disgrace to | 
Englishmen of the nineteenth century. But} 
where does the disgrace fall? I think you must | 


modern painted glass is produced at that factory, 
but also because the committee took into consi- 
deration that the strong staff of artists and work- 
men constantly maintained and employed there 
would enable the intelligent director to undertake 
the most extensive orders, with a fairer prospect of 
completing them within a reasonable time than 
any rival establishment could offer. The decision 
may be a humiliating one, so far as our native 
artists are concerned, but no one who looked on 
| the exquisite work of art which was exposed for 
| the first time on Saturday, can doubt that it is 
| just. And our consolation is that, now we have 
| these magnificent specimens of foreign art per- 
;manently amongst us, our native artists and 
| workmen will sooner or later equal, if they do not 
;excel them. Let the demand for painted glass of 
| a high order of art become extensive, by its gene- 
| ral use in public buildings, and British artists will 
soon acquire such proficiency that it would be 
| treason to artistic excellence to pass them over.” 
| Of course this opinion is not unanimous in Glas- 
| gow; nor are all prepared to admit the inferiority 
of British artists in glass. We have ourselves 
seen some very bad glass from the Munich fac- 
tory, bad in execution —wrong in principle. 
Nevertheless, if we said that we are satisfied 
with the work that is being done at this time in 
this country, we should contradict former asser- 
tions, and say what is not true. It is the mant- 
facture of stained glass, not the art of glass paint- 
ing, that is chiefly practised amongst us. We shall 
look for an opportunity to see for ourselves what 
is done in Glasgow Cathedral, and shall wait the 
result of the experiment with interest and hope. 
The designer of the window already up is M. Von 
Schwind, a member of the Royal Academy, 
Munich. The window has been executed under 
the inspection of Inspector Ainmiller, and the 
general control and direction of the veteran com- 
panion of Cornelius, Sehnorr, and Overbeck, 
| Heinrich Von Hess. 











| LAND DRAINAGE AND IRRIGATION. 


THERE are many thousands of acres of deep- 
| drained agricultural land in different parts of 
Great Britain, where the outfalls of the drains are 
|at sufficient elevation, and in suitable places, to 


| allow of the water drawn off being used for pur- 
poses of irrigation. Lands, to be deep-drained, 
| may also be laid out so as to work the subsoil- 
| water of the upper portions over the surface and 
| through the soil of lower lying districts. No 
| available depth of drain yields pure water, and it 
|has been long proved by analyses that water 
| from a manured field contains soluble salts of any 
manures used: it must evidently be an advantage 
to pass such water over and through other lands. 
We throw out the hints for what they may be 
worth: we think deep-draining and irrigation 
may work together with advantage. 





GUARD THE GRATES. 

Tue accidental burning of women and young 
children has beeome a thing of almost every-day 
oeeurrence, and forms a large preportion of the 
accidental deaths whieh take place in the metro- 
polis. Many of these deaths are to be attributed 
to the arrangement of the furniture, the small 
size of the apartments, and the want of proper 
fire-guards. The other day a lady was burnt to 
death in Islington ; and we are told that, in the 
bedroom in which the accident happened, there 


ings,/ was barely space for any one passing in front of 


the fireplace, without the fashionable crinoline 
dress coming in contact with the grate. Lately, 
when the weather had become suddenly chilly, we 
noticed the unprotected fire-place in the booking- 
office of the Crystal Palace Railway, which also 
serves for the line te Pimlico. Cold as the day 
| was, both the doors werewide open, and an extra- 
| ordinary draft of wind rushed through the place 
(swing doors would have prevented in a great 
| measure this unwholesome arrangement): people 
| come to a station, many heated in consequence of 
| their having to catch a train, and are seriously 
| damaged by their exposure to the current of air, 
| waiting until it is time to pay the fare. Round 
| the open unprotected fireplace, a crowd of ladies 
| were waiting in a position in which their dresses 
were every instant liable to be blown against the 
blazing grate. There are few more terrible 
deaths than that from fire; and yet it is extra- 
ordinary how little care is taken to prevent acci- 
dents. Many lives and dwellings might be saved 
from destruction by properly guarding the grates. 
Indeed, with the present fashion of the dresses, 
in apartments of moderate size this care is really 
necessary ; for we fear that it will be leng before 
the fire-proof fabrics are brought into use. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS IN JERUSALEM AND NAZARETH.* 


TuE three sketches of sculptured stone on this 
page are from the inner court of the Latin Con- 
vent at Nazareth. They are built here and there 
into the modern stone wall, over and near to the 
archway which leads directly to the principal 
entrance to the celebrated church of the Annun- 
ciation, without any regard to aniformity, but as 
if merely to preserve them as relics of some former 
buildings. 

As they tend to testify the early existence of 
Christian art in Nazareth, it will be interesting 
to see whether historic records throw any light 
on the period of their execution, for they seem to 
be of various styles and epochs. 

We find that there were in Nazareth no Chris- 
tian inhabitants till the time of Constantine, and 
no Christian pilgrimages to it till the sixth 
century. 


In the seventh century we hear of two churches 77 


existing in Nazareth, one over the fountain where 
a Greek church now stands, and the other over 
the supposed house of Mary, called the church 


of the Annunciation. 


After the capture of Jerusalem by the Cru- | 


saders, Tancred, who was made governor of the 


province of Galilee, built a church at Nazareth. | 41 
In 1263 this church was laid in ruins by Sultan | 
Bibars, and continued so for nearly four hundred |) 


years, 


of St. Jean d’Acre. From this time, for a long 


period, Palestine was closed to Christian pilgrims | 


and architects. 
In 1620, however, the Franciscans obtained 


permission from the renowned Fakhr-ed-Déén, to | J.) % 
rebuild the church on the original site, and to | 


take possession of the grotto of the Annunciation ; 
from whence it is believed by the Latins, that the 
house of the Virgin had been removed to Italy. 

It is said that these Franciscans found among 
the ruins the fragments I have sketched here. 





* See page 744, ante. 





frescoes, and the altar-screen contains a pictorial 
history of the sacred tree, from the time when 
it was planted by Abraham and Lot till it was 


hewn down and formed into a cross. In a dark, | , ‘ 1 
|in the adornment of the dresses. style. The tessere of which this pavement is 


damp, rocky cavern, under the altar, an opening is 
shown as the identical spot of its growth. 

As sculpture is strictly forbidden by Georgians 
and Greeks, all the decorations depend on colour ; 





In 1291 Nazareth was taken by the Sultan | 
Khaleel, when he stormed the neighbouring city | 








jul wiiauyognnyianeanti”, | Cam they be relics of the church of Tancred, or of 
z wee ni) an earlier shrine upon this consecrated site ? 

"i There are other remains which bear the stamp 
of thirteenth century feeling, especially a curious 
cat-like monster, twining about grotesquely, 
with his hind leg over his head: it is carved ou 
the key-stone of an arch, and is now introduced 
in the modern gateway leading from the outer to 
the inner court of the convent. 

There are several old columns of red sienite 
near the church door, and a few carved capitals 
lying about. 

From the time that the Franciscans began 
their work, under Fakhr-ed-Déén’s protection, 
when the present church rose out of the ruins, 
the convent has been ever increasing in import- 
ance and wealth. 

The church is about 70 feet square: the walls 
and piers are covered with canvas hangings, 
painted in imitation of tapestry: all the alabaster 
*} carvings and decorations, which really belong to 
the modern building, are, thongh very elaborate, 
bad in design, and executed without intelligence. 

I tried to glean some information from the 
|| superior, but he was no archeologist ; he however 

|| gave me every facility in my examination of the 
_| convent buildings, in the spring of the year 1858. 

About a quarter of an hour’s ride from the City 
of Jerusalem, in a rocky and lonely valley, stands 
the “Convent of the Cross,” lately very thoroughly 
restored by the Greeks, to whom it now belongs. 
An excellent college has been established there 
for forty or fifty students. 

It was formerly the property of the Georgians, 
and was founded by them, in the fifth century, on 
the very spot where grew the tree which furnished 
‘| the wood of the cross. This, at least, is the tra- 
dition. 

The building stood in ruins for a long period, 
|| but much of the ancient portion is still carefully 
...\ preserved. The old church is about 70 feet long, 

| and is divided into nave and aisles by four massive 
|_| piers, supporting pointed arches and a groined roof. 
,)| The walls are covered with curious and quaint 

















| but, in some of the pictures, the figures are cut) symbols are represented, and in the lozenge-shaped 


out in thin wood, painted and mounted on appro- | spaces, left by the intersecting lines of the frame- 
priate backgrounds. The nimbus is generally of- work of these devices, beautiful designs are 
gold, and many stones and jewels are introduced | introduced. I have selected two examples of the 


Under the dome is a large square mosaic pave- | composed are about three-quarters of an inch 
ment, the finest I have met with in Palestine: , square, and are black, white, red, blue, and yellow. 
quaint birds and curious figures and Christian | Mary Exiza Rogers. 
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THE VICTORIA ARCii, PEEL PARK, SALFORD.——Mnr. Tuomas 


THE VICTORIA ARCH, PEEL PARK, 
SALFORD. 

On the occasion of the Queen’s second visit to 
Peel Park, on the Ist of July, 1857, it was 
considered desirable that some memorial should 
be erected, by which the event should be suitably 
commemorated. A committee of working-men 
was formed to collect subscriptions from the 
inhabitants of the borough, &c. They afterwards 
invited several architects to contribute designs 
for a memorial. About thirty designs were sent 
in. The committee then solicited a site, and 
decided upon the character of the memorial. Five 
of the designs were selected, the cost of erection 
coming within the limit of the fund which the 
committee have hopes of ultimately realising, viz., 


500/7.; and from these they recommended for 
execution a memorial arch for the entrance to 
Peel Park, designed by Mr. Thomas Groom 
Barker, architect, Salford. This final selection 
being approved of and cordially accepted by the 
Park Committee, with an expression of their 
desire to render the Memorial Committee every 
facility and assistance ia carrying out their object 
to a successful completion, it has been carried, as 
shown by the accompanying engraving. 

In style it is called Byzantine; but that we do 
not feel compelled to assent to. It consists of a 
central and two side aches. The central arch, 
springing from short detached columns with 
capitals composed from the sycamore and maple, 
measures 24 feet to the crown; has a radius of 


ny 


ava? ta 


Groom BarKER, ARCHITECT. 


6 feet 14 inch, and a clear width at base of 
11 feet. It is flanked by octagonal towers, crowned 
by cappings giving them a minaret aspect, and 
rising to the height of 53 feet 6 inches from the 
ground. Over the arch is considerable space, varied 
by bands of stone mouldings. The cresting is eccen- 
tric. All the quoins, arches, columns, cresting, 
moulding, and bases are of a light coloured sand- 
stone from Hollington, Staffordshire, whilst the 
panels are filled in with deep-coloured red brick. 
The length of frontage at base is 59 feet, heigh 
of arch at side is 12 feet 9} inches, and the widtl 
5 feet 4 inches. The openings are closed with iron 
gates, but these are not shown in the view. The 
statue seen in the distauce is one of tye late Sir 


».} » }? 
Robert Peel. 
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- is a 
he has attained his perfect mental development, | that it was quite clear that it must be intentional} 
PROPOSED yao THE LATE his growth his over, and he remains for ever a} and systematic, and could not be attributed to 


Ow Saturday last, a meeting of gentlemen was 
held at the offices of Messrs. Pritt & Venables, 
Great George-street, Westminster, to consider the 
a ira of erecting a suitable monument to per- 
petuate his name and the memory of his genius 
and public services. There were present, among 
others, the Earl of Shelburne, who was called te 
the chair; the Recorder of London, Mr. H. T. 
Hope, Mr. St. George Burke, Mr. Joseph Locke, 
M.P.; Mr. Errington, C.E.; Mr. John Fowler, 
C.E.; Mr. J. Hawkshaw, C.E.; Mr. Thomas 
Woolcombe, chairman of the South Devon Rail- 
way Company; Mr. Venables, Mr. Saunders, Mr. 
Pritt, Mr. Wyatt, and Mr. Cripps, barrister. 

Mr. Burke brought the matter before the meet- 
ing, and handed in 500 guineas in subscriptions 
from his own friends, limited to ten guineas. 
Various resolutions were passed, determining to 
take steps for the erection of a public monu- 
ment, and arranging for the collection of sub- 
scriptions. It is to be hoped that the determi- 
nation to have a visible artistical monument will 
be adhered to; and moreover that it will be 
something more than one of our ordinary namby- 
pamby portrait statues perched up on an egg- 
chest, set. endways. 





TO WORKING MEN. 


dwarf in intellect, a pigmy 4s aman. The great 
and the good are always learning, and I here 
urge you by learning to become both great and 
good.” 








ART AND SCIENCE IN CHINA. 

Ar the Society of Arts, cn the 23rd ult., Sir 
John Bowring read a pape? on “ China and its 
relations to British Commerce,” im the course of | 
whieh he said,— 

“ Looking into the early history of China, I 
find that 4,000 years ago the art of draining was | 

ly understood ; that mountains were 
levelled, that valleys were rdised, and that agri-— 
culture was carried on in a state of perfection, 
beyond which it has not progressed a step. I 
find that 2,200 years before' Christ the Chinese 
people were elad in silk; nd there is a very 
ancient proverb which says it is an opprobrium to 
a man who, having reached the age of fifty, 
does not possess a silk garment. I lately 
stumbled upon a passage in a history of the 
second eentury, in which I founda description 
of the manufacture of paper im all its details, 
from rags reduced to pulp, and which, by pres- 
sure, were made to give a paper upon which 
the Chinese were in the habit of writing, 
while it is notorious that; im Europe the 
manufacture of paper was contemporaneous with 








In a lecture delivered at the Mechanics’ Insti- | 
tution, Keighley, November 24, on “The Import- | 
ance of a Knowledge of Drawing to Working | 
Men,” Mr. Walter Smith said :— 


England should have something more to depend 
upon than the mechanical exercise of your various | 
trades. It will be well for you if you can asso- 
ciate, in the practice of your callings, something | 
which is unattainable by mere mechanical power. | 
This is what I urge you to acquire for yourselves, | 
Do not trust alone to your past competence to) 
discharge the duties of your several professions, 
and argue that you have a store of knowledge 
laid up that will serve the term of your natural 
lives. For, let me tell you that, in the course of a 
few years, perhaps months, some inventive genius 
may discover a process which will render your 
trade skill as worthless as the paper currency of 
an insolvent bank. From our experienee of the 
past, it is not possible to set limits to what can 
be performed by machinery. You must know 
how a simple invention, nay, even the change 
of a fashion, has rendered useless an apparently 
necessary trade. It is not well, then, to trust to 
that which may be taken from you at any! 
moment, viz..—the mechanical application of any 
power of muscle or trade skill. We have in-| 
vented a giant force, steam power, and are gra- 
dually applying it to all mere labour that can be 
accomplished by a repetition of motions or actions. 
Anything that depends on repetition of recognized 
and directed force may be accomplished by ma- 
chinery. 

And I warn you all, and each individually, not 
to allow any argument to convince you that your 
own particular trade must remain untouched in 
the progress of invention. So thought the car- 
penter; yet machinery has taken the planing and 
sawing, the moulding running and the mortise cut- 
ting out of Ais hands. So thought the mechanic ; 
antl I should tire you by recapitulating into what 
narrow limits machinery has confined his crafts- 
manship. So thought the agricultural labourer ; 
yet it is taking the sowing and reaping, and 
ploughing and thrashing out of Ais hands. Indeed, 
we can reckon up what machinery can zoé do, 
sooner than tell what it can. Do not, therefore, 
be beguiled into a slothful trust of your own 
mechanical powers. I would rather see you dili- 
gently exercising yourselves in such self-improve- 
ment as would both make you better workmen 
now, and less dependent on your present standard 
of work. 

There are, however, certain things which ma- 
chinery never has done and never will do. It will 
never be made to chink, or design. All that the 
hand alone will do will in time be done by 
machinery; but it ean never do what may be 
an by the hand, guided by intellect, and taught 

y art. 

Come, then, I urge you to your own institution, 
and learn to draw. Possess yourselves of a power 
more potent than steam, more subtle than ma- 
chinery. Do not be ashamed to learn because you 
are grown men. As long as a man learns, he has 
not done his mental growth, be he ever so old. 
His mind is youthful and expanding. But when 


} 


| 





he is ashamed of learning, or too proud to learn, 





the invention of printing, and, perhaps, more im- 
portant than the invention of printing itself in 
the advaneement of civilisation. Many of the 
discoveries which are modern in Europe are 


Pg tp > " } ancient in China. It is impossible to say when 
“It is high time that you working men of tn. Chinese had not the Vaotition an 


The 
mariner’s compass, it is notorious, was possessed 
by them hundreds and hundreds of years before 
we had any knowledge of it. There is a descrip- 
tion even of iron boats and rotatory paddles at a 
remote period. Every one knows of what anti- | 
quity is their beautiful porcelain. So far from | 
progression, I am sorry to say that these arts are 
in a state of decadence in China. and the value of | 
porcelain is now estimated by itsage. In con- | 
sequence of some porcelain having been found, | 
either in the Pyramids or in the ruins adjacent to 


|them, it was maintained that there must have | 
| been intercourse between China and Egypt, and | 
\that these, bearing as they do, undoubtedly, 


| Chinese inscriptions, and being filled with cos- | 


metics or perfumes, or with the valuable produce 
of the East, contained evidence of the existence, | 
not only of the Chinese language three or four | 
thousand years ago, but of intimate relations be- | 


| tween India and Chima. The fact led to investi- | 


gation, and we were enabled to trace in the poets | 


of China every inscription that was found upon 


' 


these curious porcelain jars; and this showed that | 


| they could not have had an earlier existence than | 


the period at which these poets lived, which was | 
between the eighth and the tenth centuries, cer- 
tainly a very curious and not uninteresting fact.” 





THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF 
WORKS. 
INCORRECT BILLS OF QUANTITIES FOR DRAINAGE 
TENDERS. 


OvR readers will recollect the ‘startling state- 
ments we made long ago in respect of the bills of 
quantities for the Northern High-Level Sewer, 
statements which have never been questioned. 
At a meeting held last week, the Board proceeded 
to consider a motion by Mr. Peckett,— 

“That the order of the Board of the 15th April last, to 
Mr. Moxon, not to pay the claim of Messrs. Roberts & 
Gotto, for taking out the bill of quantities for the Northern 
High-Level Sewer, be rescinded ;” 
and an amendment, proposed by Mr. Leslie,— 

“ That the reports of William Pole, esq., C.E. (ordered 
by the Board at an expense of 250/. to the ratepayers), 
upon the services of Messrs. Gotto & Roberts, upon 
which their claim is founded, be taken into the previous 
consideration of the Board.” 

A long discussion ensued on the alleged errors 
and discrepancies in the bill of quantities. Mr. 
Pole, civil engineer, had been commissioned by 
the Board to examine and check the bill of 
quantities in question, and to report how far it 
correctly represented what should have been laid 
before the parties tendering on which to base 
their estimates. The report of Mr. Pole was 
before the Board, and was constantly referred to 
during the discussion. The principal discrepancy 
in the bill of quantities was stated by him to be 
as regarded the concrete, which was given by the 
surveyors in the aggregate about 22,000 cubic 
yards greater than the quantities shown on the 
plans. He added that the excess of about 50 per 
cent. was so constant in every length of sewer 





bill of quantities given in by the surveyors 

















































































any incidental errors. The alleged discrepancies 
and errors were variously estimated in money,— 
by Mr. Leslie at upwards of 30,0001, by Mr. 
Bennett at about 15,000/., and by Mr. 

at possibly 7,000/. The discussion turned chiefly 
upon the data on which, and the manner im 
which, the surveyors and Mr. Pole had come to 
such conflicting conclusions. A question was 
raised incidentally how far the errors in the 


were due to mistakes of judgment or to 
motives of fraud. On a division the amend- 
ment was lost, six voting for and twenty- 
one against it. Mr. Peckett then moved am 
amendment to the effect that, although it 
appeared that the quantities taken out by 
Roberts & Gotto were inaccurate and excessive, 
yet, considering it was unadvisable to call on Mr. 
Moxon, the contractor, to contest the legality of 
the claim made by them upon him for that bill of 
quantities, that the Board rescind its previous 
order that Mr. Moxon should not pay that claim, 
This amendment was, on a division, nega- 
tived by eighteen to nine. The question was 
eventually settled by the adoption of an amend- 
ment, moved by Mr. Ware, and carried o 
twenty-one to seven, that Mr. Pole’s report di 
not contain a sufficient justification to continue 
the previous order of the Board to Mr. Moxon 
not to pay the claim of Roberts & Gotto, and that 
such order ought to be rescinded. 

The extent to which the ratepayers have suf- 
fered by this transaction, has not yet been made 
clear. One of two things, of course, is certain: 
either Mr. Moxon, who obtained the contract, 
estimated on a different bill of quantities from 
that supplied to the other contractors who ten- 
dered, in which case the latter were, of course, 
being played with and lost their time; or he esti- 
mated for the erroneous quantities, and will be 
paid fora much larger amount of work than is 
to be done. 

Some of the newspapers are now making a stir 
in the matter. When we first pointed it out to 
the public, they were silent enough. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Ozford.—A new church is to be erected at 
Park-town, St. Giles’s, from a design by Mr. 
Street, architect. The style chosen, according to 
the Ozford Herald, is an amalgamation of the 
English and French Early Decorated styles. The 
plan comprises a nave, with north and south aisles, 
transepts, a central tower forming a chancel, an 
apse eastward of this, a south porch, and a vestry. 
The tower is crowned by aspire. The nave is of 
such breadth that the whole congregation nearly 
will be seated clear of the pillars of the arcade: 
the aisles are narrow, and will seat but few: the 
pillars are far apart. In the transepts the children 
will sit, and the organ be placed. The eastern 
apse is not a strictly English feature, but Mr. 
Street’s apse, though of course smaller, will, it is ' 
thought, bear comparison with Mr. Scott’s. The f 
tower rises above the great roof of the nave, clear 
of the ridge, to a considerable height. It is here 
that Mr. Street’s combination of the English and 
French Decorated is most notable, according to ji 
the Herald. The clerestory of the nave rises well ' 
above the aisles, and is English in character. 
Marble is freely used in the interior; and, both 
within and without, bands of coloured stone are 
sparingly employed. These being horizontal, serve 
to modify the general tendency of the church, 
which is vertical and aspiring in a high degree. 

Melbourne.—The new cemetery for Melbourne 
and King’s Newton is completed. It is situated on 
the turnpike-road from Melbourne to King’s 
Newton. The boundary between the consecrated 
and unconsecrated portions is formed by a carriage 
drive of the width of 15 feet, which is to be 
bordered on either side by chestnut and lime 
trees. The chapels and vestries are connected so 
as to form one group, and are situated on a raised 
platform in the centre of the ground. An archway ; 
is provided for the hearses to draw up underneath, 
and to shelter the entrances to the chapels, which 
are on either side of the archway ; and the central i 
portion of the group is formed by a tower and 
spire of a total height of 85 feet from the ground 
to the top of the vane. The chapels are of exactly 
the same proportions and style, but differ some- 
what in details: they are each about 30 feet by 
16 feet interior dimensions, and will each accom- { 
modate about fifty persons. The lodge, adjoining 
the main entrance, is in the same style as the 4 
chapels. The whole of the buildings have been ! 
erected in the Gothic style, and are from the de- y 
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signs and under the superintendence of Mr. B. 
Wilson, architect, who also laid out and super- 
intended the approach roads, drainage, planting, 
and forming flower-beds and other parts of the 
work. The “ extras,” according to the Derbyshire 
Advertiser do not amount to 10/. ; and the accepted 
tender was 50/. below Mr. Wilson’s estimate given 
with the design at the competition. Mr, Cooper, 
of Ashby, was the contractor for the buildings, 
and Mr. Earl, of Melbourne, for the roads, drain- 
age, &c. 

Lichfield.—A statement in reference to the 
repairs and restorations now in progress at Lich- 
field Cathedral has been issued by the Dean and 
Chapter. The choir is now undergoing restoration. 
The Dean and Chapter are convinced that they 
are acting in accordance with a very general feel- 
ing in their endeavours to bring again to light 
those architectural beauties in this part of the 
edifice which have been so long suffering under 
concealment and mutilation. They referred, in 
the first instance, the whole subject to a com- 
mittee, consisting of five gentlemen :—Mr. A. J 
Beresford Hope, the Rev. J. Petit, and Messrs. 
S. Smirke, G. G. Scott, and B. Ferrey, and received 
from them a report, unanimously adopted, with the 
exception of some difference of opinion expressed 
by Mr. Petit. This report they have taken for 
their guide, entrusting the details of the work 
entirely to Mr. Scott. Their financial position at 
this time is as follows :— 

Amount already expended :— 
Warming apparatus and double-glazing windows in 
GT Susu wacvedadatsvaredds eaausne sos ecece eee 
Fitting up nave for service, benches, and removal of 
SP UN ok uu cicnn cee babcndeeceneretanenie ke 370 
Work done in the choir, from October, 1857, to 
August, 1859, including restoration of mutilated 
stonework in arches, vaulting, and columns, 
many of which are almost entirely new ; scraping 


off whitewash, scaffolding, stone, and materials, 


Bs GAs sa ckacen cian ceeuhiessabeas peace isaens 3,005 





£5,020 


The Chapter have expended this amount out of 
their ordinary fabric fund, on which a surplus had 
accumulated. This fund they estimate will suffice 
for the restoration of the stonework, much of 
which is still unfinished. It is proposed to re-open 
the choir as soon as funds can be raised for the | 
bishop’s throne, stalls, gateways into the choir, 
the fine carving in stone, and some part of the 
metal screens. These will require not less than 
5,000/.. The remainder, including the reredos, 
new organ, pulpit, benches, and the metal screens, 
which will require a like sum, and also the restora- 
tion of the Lady Chapel, must be indefinitely post- 
poned, unless means for their completion are 
speedily provided. 

Liverpool.—Certain works of restoration and 
repair have been going on at St. George’s Church, 
the officially-patronized church of the town, for | 
six months past, and probably will be for six months 
more. The site was ancieritly occupied by the 
Castle; but, when the church was erected, some 
trouble was experienced in securing appropriate 
foundations. The body of the church, says the 
Journal, was built on piles, whilst the foundation 


of the steeple was dug to a depth of 30 feet, so | 


that it might rest on the sandstone rock. Two 
vestries were placed on either side of the steeple, 


andthe foundations of these were laid upon blocks | 


of wood placed in transverse directions. The wood, 


not being sufficiently deep, was subjected to the | 
variations of the atmosphere, and began to rot. | 


In consequence of this the vestries gave way, 
together with the surrounding walls ; and at last it 
was feared that they would fall. 
eoming to the foundations, found nothing but 
rotten wood. These they have replaced by thick 
beds of concrete, and the vestry on the north side 
has just been restored. During the late severe 
gales the spire of the church, which springs from 
the tower to a total height of 230 feet, was ob- 
served to rock considerably. On being closely 
inspected, the upper portion of the spire, a cone 
of solid masonry, seemed to have been removed 
from its bed out of the perpendicular. Scaffolding 
is now being run up by Mr. Wells, the contractor, 
as expeditiously as safety will permit. Whether 
the spire will have to come down or not is uncer- 
tain until it has been surveyed ; but the probability 
is, it appears, that the upper portion will have to 
be rebuilt and secured with new iron cramps. 
Droylsden (Lancashire). — An Independent 
chapel was opened here on November 23rd. The 
plan forms a parallelogram, 63 feet long by 35 feet 
wide inside, with porches on each side of front 
elevation, making the front in all 53 feet wide. 
This front is divided into five compartments, in- 
cluding the centre one, which has a large five-light 
window, with tracery of flamboyant character. 
The main school-room (underneath the chapel), is 


35 feet square, with nine class-rooms opening out 
of it, including an infants’ class-room, 22 feet by 
13 feet. Most of the class-room doors are folding 
ones. The chapel has one end gallery, and is 
built of sufficient height to allow of future side 
galleries. The cost of the whole, including light- 
ing, heating boundary-walls, &c., will be about 
1,9007. The exterior is faced with red bricks, re- 
lieved at intervals with bands of white fire-brick, 
,and with York stone dressings to doors and win- 
;dows. The tower is surmounted with a spire, 
/square on plan, the whole rising to 90 feet in 





castle, has undertaken the contract for the mason 
work, which will be carried out under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Archibald M. Dunn, the 
architect from whose designs the church is to be 
built. —— The foundation stone of the Clayton 
Memorial Church has been laid on a site on 
Jesmond Cemetery-road. The architect is Mr. 
Dobson. The edifice will consist of a nave, 
with communion at the end, 112 feet 3 inches 
long, by 27 feet 6 inches wide, having an open 
timber roof, the apex of which will be 54 feet 
high from the ground. There will be a north 


‘height. There is accommodation for 400 adults, | aisle 10 feet long by 13 feet 7 inches wide, having 
on ground-floor, and 116 in end gallery, making a/ an entrance from the east end, and a south aisle 
total of 516 sittings, exclusive of side galleries. | 90 feet long, by 13 feet 7 inches wide, having an 
The school will accommodate some 400 scholars. | entrance porch, together with a vestry and tower 
The architect was Mr. R. M. Smith, of Manchester; entrance at the east end. The church will ac- 
the builders, Messrs. Bates, Baguley, & Bates, of |commodate about 840 persons on the ground 
Droylsden. | floor. A gallery might contain about 490 addi- 
Leeds.—A new chapel and school-room have tional sittings, making a total of about 1,330 
been opened in Burley Lawn, by the United sittings. The church, which will be of the period 
Methodist Free Church. The building, which has of Geometrical Decorated architecture, is likewise 
been designed by, and carried out under the super- designed for a tower and spire of the height of 
intendence of, Mr. G. Smith, architect, Leeds, is of about 150 feet. Mr. W. C. Robson is the con- 
the Italian style of architecture, according to the tractor for the mason’s work, and Mr. James 
Leeds Intelligencer, and built of brick, with stone Dunlop for the joiner’s work. 
dressings. The chapel is 55 feet 6 inches by High Elswick (Newcastle).—St. Paul’s Church 
37 feet, and 24 feet high, with a small gallery over has been consecrated. It has been constructed from 
the entrance, and will seat about 500 persons. the design of Mr. John Dobson. Towards the cost 
The windows are glazed with stained and flocked of the new church, one lady alone made the dona- 
glass margins. The school-room is 42 feet 6 inches tion of 1,000/.; but in consequence of the limited 
by 37 feet, and 12 feet high. The works have means at the disposal of the committee in pro- 
been executed by the following contractors:— portion to the number of sittings required, the 
Joiner’s work, mason-work, and brick-work, by church was designed in the most simple form of 
Messrs. W. Nicholson & Son; plaster-work, by Gothic architecture, and is calculated to contain 
Mr. W. H. Barker ; plumber-work, by Mr. T. about 900 sittings, 550 free. The building is 
Storey; painter’s work, by Mr. E. Smith; and after the Early English period, and consists of a 
slater’s work, by Mr. W. Watson, all of Leeds. | nave, with an altar recess at the end, 111 feet 
The total cost of the building, including land, &c., 6 inches in length by 28 feet in width, which has 
is about 1,400/. an open timber roof stained as oak, the apex 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. —St. James’s Congre- of which is 54 feet high from the floor. The 
gational Chapel, situate in Blackett-street, has nave is divided from the aisles by six arches on 
been reopened after reconstruction. The present each side, with a span of 15 feet centre and 
building is on the site of the old one, the limits centre, and a clerestory above the arches. The 
of which were confined on three sides by the ad- nave terminates at the south-west angle with a 
joining streets. The site being wider at the west bell-turret and spire above. The aisles are 113 
end of the building than at the east, or entrance feet in length by 16 feet wide, and have open 
end, remarks the local Courant, has rendered its timber roofs, stained as oak: the fourth aisle has 
internal arrangements as well as its external an entrance porch. The east end of the nave has 
treatment a somewhat difficult matter. To obviate a triplet window, finishing at the top with a qua- 
this difficulty internally, the architects have re- trefoil light. The west end of the nave has two 
sorted to a novel and successful expedient, by single-lighted windows, with a wheel windowabove, 
carrying the iron colamns which support the in the centre of the gable. These windows are 
galleries up to the ceiling in a parallel line, be- | intended to have stained glass. The piers and 
tween which is formed a cove, which gives the nave arches, as well as the window jambs and 
appearance of a uniform width of ceiling to that | other moulded work, are of stone. The interior 
portion of the roof which mainly strikes the eye. | of the walls is plastered. The building has been 
The pulpit is placed at the entrance end, for the | erected at a cost of about 4,500/. exclusive of the 
purpose of securing an increase in the number of site; the contractors being—Mr. Joseph Kyle, for 
sittings. The basement of the building has been the masons’ work ; Mr. Calder, for the carpenter 
excavated to the depth of the original founda- and joiners’ work ; and Mr. John Bailey for the 
tions, thus securing a large lecture-hall and plumbers’ and gasfitters’ work. 
school-room. The building, which may be said Lanark.—We are asked to mention that the 





'to be in the Anglo-Italian style of architecture, | architects of the chapel were Messrs. Hadfield and 


is a stone structure, the front being carved | Goldie, instead of Goldie alone, as stated. 
and moulded. The portico is ee a) 
terraced entrance. The interior of the church Cie 
has large open benches of stained and varnished | MONUMENTAL, 

deal. The pulpit is of Caen stone, with polished | A MoNUMENT has been erected in St. Mark’s 
marble shafts. The gallery front is filled with |Church, Brighton, to the memory of the late 
open ironwork, backed with blue, the ironwork | Marquis of Bristol. The chancel of the church 
being painted white, and relieved with gilt. The | has been altered, thy old windows removed, and 
whole of the other iron and plaster ornamental new windows built in of Bath stone, moulded, and 





The windows are 


Workmen, on | 


‘decorations are also painted white, and relieved | 
| with gilt. The prevailing colour of the walls is 
a light grey, relieved at intervals with a pale red 
in the medallions, spandrils, &c. which are also 
| decorated with gilding. The upholstery is entirely 
‘of blue-coloured material; and the great east 
window is filled with diaphanie, executed by Mr. 
| Joshua Watson. The building is warmed; venti- 
lated by means of channels and shafts throughout 
| the walls and roofs; and the artificial lighting by 
| gas is effected by means of star-lights from the 
|ceiling. The acoustic properties are said to be 
| improved by the coved ceiling. The architects are 
| Messrs. Oliver and Lamb, of Newcastle. The 
building has been erected by Messrs. Scott and 
Reed, masons; Smith, joiner; Montgomery, 
plasterer ; Jobling, plumber; Dunn, painter and 
decorator ; Beck, slater; and Beall and Patterson 
and Burstall, carvers. The pulpit was executed 
by Mr. Beal; and the warming by Messrs. Henry 
Walker and Co. of the Neville Iron Works, of this 
town. The organ, which is fixed at the east 
end of the building, has been provided by 
Mr. Clark Dawson. A new Roman Catholic 
church is about to be erected at Walker. The 
church will consist of a nave, north and south 
transepts, with a tower; and will contain 855 











sittings when completed. Mr. Foggin, of New- 


with polished marble columns. 
filled with stained glass, in subjects,the centre win- 
dow representing “ The Ascension” of Christ, and 
under it the figure of St. Mark, with his Gospel. 
The window on the left-hand has “ Christ 
leaving his Disciples in Sorrow after the Supper ;” 
and on the right-hand the Angels, as addressing 
the Apostles while gazing after his Ascension. To 
each of the subjects are texts of illustration. 
The windows have been painted by Messrs. Lavers 
& Barraud, and the works executed by Messrs. 
Jackson & Shaw, under the direction of Mr. 
Peacock, of London, the architect. In the centre, 
under the window, is the reredos of Caen stone, 
cut in diaper with a central panel, with the words, 
“ Till He come,” carved, and enveloped in foliage 
of the passion-flower (referring to the second 
coming of Christ). The whole is relieved with 
colours of blue, red, and gold. Over this, on the 
plinth of the windows, is the inscription, engraved 
on brass, and inlaid,—‘ In memoriam honora- 
tissimi Frederici Gulielmi, primi Marchionis de 
Bristol, fundatoris hujus Ecclesia. Nate A.D. 
1769, defuncti Vita XV. Kal. Mart. 1859.” The 
funds have been raised by public subscription, a 
token of the liberality and benevolence of the 
founder, and expended by the Rev. E. B. Elliott, 
the incumbent. 
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A marble monument to the late Lord Francis 
Gordon is about to be erected in the Military 
Chapel, Windsor. 

Steps are being taken to promote the erection 
of a suitable monument in Spilsby to the memory 
of the late Sir John Franklin, that being his 
native town. 

A public meeting has been held at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, to consider the best mode of testifying | 
respect for the memory of the late Mr. Robert | 
Stephenson, C.E. Most of the leading men in the | 
town and district were present, and the chair was | 
occupied by Lord Ravensworth. 
Ridley, M.P., moved a resolution to the effect that 
the best mode of carrying out the object in view | 
would be to erect a monument in Newcastle. The | 
Hon. H. G. Liddell, M.P., seconded the motion, | 





which was carried unanimously. Mr. John Clayton | 


i 


moved the next resolution, that such monument | 


should partly consist of a statue of the late Mr. | 
Robert Stephenson. This resolution was also! 
agreed to. Mr. T. E. Harrison, C.E., moved that, 
in addition to the monument, a portion of the 
fund subscribed be devoted to the establishment | 
of one or more scholarships, to be open to the 
youths of Newcastle and the district. Dr. Bruce, 
an old schoolfellow and college companion of the | 
late Mr. Robert Stephenson, seconded the motion. 
A good deal of discussion took place with regard 
to the terms of this motion ; but ultimately it was | 
resolved, that a portion of the funds be devoted 
to educational purposes, and that the committee, 
about to be appointed, report at a future meeting 
the plan they suggest for carrying this motion | 
into effect. The existing Stephenson committee, | 
with power to add to their number, were ap- 
pointed a committee to carry out the resolution | 
of the meeting, and raise subscriptions. 

The statue of the late General Neill, at Ayr, has | 
been inaugurated. The monument has been erected | 
in Wellington-square, in which Brigadier-general | 
Neill was born on May 27,1810. The subscriptions 
amounted to upwards of 1,250/., and the execu- | 
tion of the bronze statue was entrusted to Mr. | 
Noble, sculptor. The statue is cast in gun metal, 
which was supplied by Government, at the same 
time that a similar grant was made for a statue 
of General Havelock, and for a monument at | 
Chatham to the Royal Engineers. The metal 
alone is of the weight of 34 tons, and of the value 
of 360/. The figure is of colossal size, 10 feet 
high, and stands upon a pedestal of granite, | 
12 feet high. One hand of the general rests 
firmly on his sword, and the other is extended in 
an attitude of command. Behind and at his feet 
are a broken cannon, a pith helmet, and a round | 
shot. 





land, if it is, into whose hands the restoration 


mutual fund, be given to the subscribing mem- 
bers at a moderate cost. If this plan had been 
carried out, we should have obtained three or 
four subjects, well approved, and all worked from 
the negatives of equable tone and beauty, under | 





the control of the management. But if this was | 
ever the limited view of Mr. Hesketh, the object 

was soon enlarged. And from the ‘moment that 
a more general collection of subjects: was made for | 
public exhibition, and for the selection of the 

subscribing members, the Association became | 
what Mr. Bury and others complained of in the | 
which, the protester says, “was never contem- | 
plated.” For consistency, therefore, those of the | 


| committee who entertain such views should have | 


withdrawn from the moment that Mr. Hesketh’s | 
matured plan was promulgated. That plan, how- 
ever, being determined on, the success of the trading | 
operation depended entirely on the vigour and | 
tact with which the arrangements:for procuring | 
photographs from the different artists were car- | 
ried on. I cannot but think that the failure | 
has taken place simply because Mr. Hesketh, | 
having departed from what I understood his cir- 
cular to have expressed as the original plan, found | 
himself involved in an amount of business which | 
only a paid secretary could properly manage. | 
Hence the disappointment to the suliscribers, who | 
found that at one exhibition they sould speedily | 
obtain fine impressions of what they: chose ; while, | 
at the other, a long delay was not always followed | 
by a satisfactory delivery of fine impressions. 

I doubt if any one will be able to carry out an | 
exhibition, and the present plan, without an amount | 
of labour that involves a paid secretary; but I | 
strongly deprecate the tone adopted by those who, | 
seeing the difficulties, wish to ignore the sub- 
scribers, and coolly call them a “ cabal.” 

SamvrL Hanson. 





THE ABBEY CHURCH AT LINDISFARN. 

Ir is reported that there is an intention to 
roof in and restore the old Abbey Church at 
Lindisfarn, or Holy Island (a magnificent spe- | 


'cimen of Norman), of which, I believe, the pro- 


perty is vested in the Crown. Can any of your, 
readers inform me whether the report is true, 


has been committed. It is needless to observe | 
that a ruin so interesting, both historically and | 
architecturally, ought not to be touched except by | 
an architect of the most undoubted talent and | 
knowledge. VIGIL. 





considered and determined that strikes of all kinds, how- 
ever seemingly just in their nature, were in the aggregate 
an unpremeditated evil on the part of the operatives, and 
an unmitigated one to all concerned—in fact, an infliction 
upon society at large—the immediate enactors being the 
proximate sufferers in all cases, the ultimatum of which 


| was beyond calculation. At this meeting it was most 


wisely determined, for the future, to avoid all such con- 
tests, and thus this society became incorporated, in point 
of fact, as the original Anti-Strike Society, a fact (although 
put forth, perhaps, a little before its time, and which may, 
in some respects, have militated against the society), yet 
a fact of which we have no cause to be ashamed ; a fact 
which, in the short space of eight years, has nearly trebied 
the number of our members, and has enabled us to meet 
every demand honourably, which certainly was at one 


Mr. George | meeting, “an ill-judged trading proceeding,” | time rather doubtful; and, above all, has put us, in a 


pecuniary sense of the word, in such position that perhaps 
no other scciety of the kind can boast of. Somuch, then, 
for anti-strike principles. Want of intelligence on the 
part of both man and master induces and precipitates 
strikes : they are battles between the employers and em- 
ployed, which are too often unwisely and indiscreetly got 
up by one or both parties, and continued more for the 
purpose of trying which shall gain the mastery over the 
other than otherwise, at no trifling sacrifice both to them- 
selves and to the public at large, when a small spice of 
intelligence would convince both that it is impossible for 
the wages of labour or its concomitants to be permanently 
regulated by individual action. Disputes of this kind 
can only be settled by friendly consultations between 
master and man, imbued with the spirit of mutually 


| imparting facts, with a view to render assistance to each 


other: if this, in connection with the efforts of mutual 
and disinterested friends, cannot be accomplished, we say, 
then, let men and masters part, offer no opposition, the 
men, however great or small their number, to be supplied 
with means of existence until they obtain other situations 
of work from the funds of the society (their savings- 
bank) ; and the employers to obtain other men as best 
they may; and we contend that this unassuming quiet 
plan of operation, as pursued by this society, is, according 
to its number of members, accomplishing, and will con- 
tinue to accomplish, infinitely more real good to the trade, 
in all its ramifications, at a minimum expense to its 
members, than any other plan of operation, by any other 
society, however much vaunted or boasted of, and there- 
fore deserves to be well supported by the operatives of the 


| trade in general. 


The history of strikes in the aggregate confirms the 
opinion that they are a serious evil to all concerned, and 
to the public in general: the right to combine is one to 
which artisan, and operative, as well as employer, are fully 
entitled. Combinations are capable of producing great 
advantages, and supply important deficiencies: the labour 
of the operative is his capital, and he is justified in cis- 
posing of it tothe greatest advantage, and protecting it 
from injury or depreciation; but he is justified in n: 


| more ; he must stop here; he has no right to assail, or 


interfere with others: the moment this line is trans- 
gressed by either master or man, that moment a complete 
change is effected in the charaeter and operation of the 
body : from a positive good it becomes a positive evil.” 
In conclusion, I beg to draw attention to the 
impossibility of keeping up an artificial state of 
price above the market value, by the fact patent 
to all, viz., the inability of the rich men of the 
land, the landed proprietors, with every lever at 
hand, to keep up the price of corn. Sir Robert 
Peel, one of the most able men of his age, clearly 
saw this ; and the correctness of his judgment has 


artistic adornments of a notable kind,—a pendant | 
to the Amazon group posted upon the staircase of | 
the Museum, and known in England from its| 
exposition in the Crystal Palace of 1851. The | 
new group represents the struggle of a warrior 
en horseback with a lion, and, being a work of! 
Albert Wolff, is expected to equal the achieve- 
ment of his brother artist Kiss. It is to be posted 
on the corresponding flank of the staircase. 





ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION, 


Srr,—As one of the “ six gentlemen who were not 
even subscribers,” I must protest against your pro- 
testing committee-man’s letter,—not that I have | 
any hope that the Association can be carried on | 
successfully ; for, if the acts of the committee are | 
to be judged by that letter, and by what I saw of 
their proceedings at the “special general meet- 
ing,” I cannot wonder at the failure of the whole 
plan. 

I attended that meeting from seeing the ad- 
vertisement in your Builder, signed by the original 
promoter, “Robert Hesketh.” I never was at 
any previous meeting, and I have been in no way 
mixed up with any “cabal.” I heard a record 
read of a report from a meeting, at which (I think) 
eight members of the committee were present, 
thus justifying the advertisement. As to the 
idea of those present not being subscribers, who 
ever heard of a society constituted by subscribing 
members, suspending the qualification of member- 
ship because subscriptions for the current year 
had not been applied for ? 

But to the immediate point of the latter para- 
graph of the protester’s letter. Mr. Hesketh’s | 
scheme was originally expressed in a somewhat | 
doubtful manner. I certainly understood it to! 
mean, that the management intended to cause to 
be photographed, for their own use, negatives of 
such valuable and important architectural objects 
as, not being accessible to the public, might, by a| 


Within a month or two Berlin will receive) IMPROVEMENT OF TOTTENHAM COURT- ee ns aS 


ROAD jand evident to every man who will take the 
= poet | trouble to ascertain the truth for himself, instead 
WHILST thousands are being expended on a new | of being led by others. T. A.C. 
approach to Covent-garden, could not you induce | 7 


times almost dangerous, from the crowds of drays, 


| Manchester, which has been in ‘existence since | 


the authorities to remove the little block of, 


| wretched houses (a remnant of Old St. Giles’s) that | 


obstructs the junction of Oxford-street and Tot- 
tenham Court-road,—a spot now difficult and some- | 


| omnibuses, and cabs congregated there ? 


At a trifling cost this very obnoxious corner 


|ecould be made a broad and convenient thorough- | 
'fare,—an ornament instead of a Cisgrace to the 


metropolis, and an especial boon to myself and 
companions. RvssELL SQUARE. | 


} 
' 


RULES OF TRADE SOCIETIES. 


I trust the few remarks I wish to make, in! 
reference to the builders’ strike, will not be con- | 
sidered impertinent, and may be attended with | 
benefit. Having watched this unfortunate affair | 
through all its stages, it appears at the present 
moment to be most desirable that) the men who 
are desirous of belonging toa society should have 
the best information on the subject, and be enabled 
to remodel their societies, so that they would be 
beneficial to themselves and families, unobjection- 
able to the employer, and not prejudicial to the 
public good; in fact, that they should be per-| 
fectly healthy in all their aspects. Therefore, 
feeling that a working example of such a society 
would be more likely to remove every prejudice | 
than any argument without an exsmple, I beg re- | 
spectfully to submit the following extracts from | 
the trade society of the United Order of Smiths, | 





1822 :— | 


“It has been already stated that this society had an 
early origin, and, like most of its kincl, became embued 





ARCHITECTS AND AMATEURS, 


Srr,—I see, by the notice paper for the next 
ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects, 
that it is proposed to elect the Rev. John Parker, 
of Llanyblodwell, near Oswestry, as honorary 
member (“his acquaintance with the science of 
architecture and merits as a draughtsman ///y 
entitling him to that position”). Permit me to 
say that, though I am not personally acquainted 
with the gentleman named, I know the scene of 
his architectural labours well, and so does every 
child who has seen it once; and that, as I am my- 
self a legitimate practitioner and a judge in these 
matters, I never saw or imagined greater abor- 
tions of architectural science, as practised in 
aucient or modern time, than have been the re- 
sult of the genius of this same Mr. John Parker. 
In one instance he has built a spire to his church ; 
and, if originality be a work of genius, such origi- 
nality as this deserves a statue to Mr. Parker 
in Westminster Abbey; for there is nothing in 
Heaven or earth, or in the waters under the earth, 
like it. Out of the fulness of “his acquaintance 
with the science of architecture,” too, Mr. Parker 
has produced a school (Gothic, I suppose, of the 
reign of Semiramis), which, though holding but a 
handful of scholars, has its wall fabulously thick, 
and buttresses strong enough to support Salisbury 
spire, but has no semblance to buildings of its 
usual class. As to Mr. Parker’s merits as a 


draughtsman, I cannot exactly speak ; but, if they 


are only on a par with his architectural genius as 


| shown, they would give him a poor claim indeed 


to the knighthood of the T square, or the loose 


with, and indulged more or less in, the category of strikes, | wrist either. 


which expensive item, in all probability, tended more | 
than anything else to repress and to re‘luce its funds and | 
its members to a very low ebb. In the year 1845 a dele- | 


gate meeting assembled, at which it ‘was unanimously | such people ? 





But why, it may be asked, should I single out 


this gentleman, he being only one of a hundred of 


I answer, because he affords to my 
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knowledge a case in point to the matter with 
which I shall conclude. Now, sir, if it is, as pro- 
fessed, the wish and the province of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects to encourage the 
practical workers in the art as much as possible, 
they should be very chary of electing such men as 
Mr. Parker, who I maintain do more injury to the 
practical working of the profession than all the 
public ignoranee so much complained of; for, with- 
out giving the public something better to look at, 
you certainly cannot improve their taste. Let 
people be amateur architects as much as they like 
on paper, but not put up abortions to disgust 
the public, and at the same time deprive the re- 
gular professional man of his legitimate privileges. 
M.R.LB.A. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 

Sim,—I observe, in last week’s Builder, a copy 
of the letter recently addressed by Mr. John Bell 
to the committee of the Architectural Museum, 
on the subject of an exhibition of an epitome of 
the various styles of architecture. 

Mr. Bell’s suggestion will be brought under the 
consideration of the committee at their next meet- 
ing, and, if found feasible, they will, I feel sure, 
be happy to aid in carrying it out by every means 
in their power. 

I take this opportunity to mention, as our 
lectures are rather later this session than usual, 


that they will be commenced on Wednesday, | 


January llth, with a paper “On the Norman 
Architecture of Canterbury Cathedral,” by Sir 


Walter James, bart.; and that they will be con- | Sin,—As another of the competitors for the above, I 


tinued on alternate Wednesdays, by Mr. Godwin, 
“Records of Workmen: the Past to eneow 
the Present ;’ Mr. W. White, “On Architectural 
Uniformity ;” Mr. E. B. Denison, “On Civil 
Architecture ;’ The Presentation of Prizes to 
Artist Workmen; Mr. John Bell, “On the 
Union of Sculpture with Architecture ;’ and Mr. 
R. H. 8S. Smith, of the Department of Art, “On 
Architecture, as Developed by the variors Races 
of Man.” JoserH Criarke, Hon. Sec. 





WORKMEN IN THE WINTER. 
Srr,—I take it that the cause of so many 
house-painters, and others connected with the 


building trade, being out of employment in the | 
provinces, in the winter months, arises from the | 
fact that a discerning public decidedly have an | 


objection (and who wonders at it ?) to pay a day’s 
wage for a man who can only see to work three- 
quarters, that is, from light to dark, or, in other 
words, to give ten hours’ pay for seven hours’ 
work: as such they postpone their work until 
days lengthen. Now would it not be better for 
the men, as a body, to declare their willingness to 


be paid by the hour? and disadvantage to the | 


public would at once cease (trades affected by the 
weather are, of course, exceptions, such as brick- 
layers). 
position to say to their customers, that the length | 


of the days is immaterial, as their men are charged | signified the astonishment in question to me, the prin- 


by the hour, and paid accordingly; and I believe | 
the effect would be, that the men would not have 
more wages than they could judiciously spend in 
the summer (as is too often the case with over- 
time), nor have to sfarve out an existence in the 
winter months for want of work. S.C. 





THE WORKMEN’S INSTITUTE AND 
BENEFIT CLUB. 

A COMMODIOUS reading-room, supplied with 
books, newspapers, and periodicals, has been 
opened for workmen in York-road, Lambeth, on 
payment of 5s. a year, 6d.a month, or 1d. a day. 
Lectures are to be delivered from time to time on 
matters of general interest. The members of the 


institute will be subject to no rules or laws what- | 


ever, except to such regulations as may be found 
necessary for the maintenance of good order in 
the club. The management will be vested ina 
committee composed of honorary and subscribing 
members of the institute. There is, moreover, a 
smoking and refreshment room attached to the 
establishment for the convenience of members. 


The institute will also be of use as a house of eall | 


for all trades, where the call-book will be acces- 
sible at all hours, free of charge. A benefit club, 
too, under the management of honorary and 
benefit members, will be shortly opened in econ- 
nection with the institute, enabling the working 
man to make provision against sickness, old age, 
&e. _ The institution is intended to be self-sup- 
porting ; but it requires aid at its commencement, 
and all who wish well to the independence of the 
working man are earnestly solicited to afford it 


Well, then, I say, let masters be put ina | ment in question took three years and a speculative | 
, ~~? = } 





support. Another brauch of the institute is in 
operation at 237, Euston-road, and others will be 
opened as soon as possible. We look at this asa 
“ Soeial Bridge” of no slight value, and shall be 
much surprised if it be long before this be fully 
recognized, 





BEAUCHAMP CHAPEL, WARWICK. 

Do, I pray, raise your powerful pen against the 
destruction of the external details of one of our 
most beautiful perpendicular Gothic structures. 
Restorations have been for some years in progress. 
To one compartment of the parapet, just now 
Jinished, I wish to call particular attention ; it is 
so interestedly different from any of the original. 
The masons may be good workmen, and the mate- 
rial may be all that could be wished for; still, in 
addition, in a work of this character, I think a 
tolerable knowledge of the rudiments of architec- 
ture might be beneficially employed: the work 
| itself pleads guilty on the first examination, and 
‘without any accuser. I hope something may be 
| done to stay the hand of the destroyer of all that 
| is beautiful to the artist, interesting to the arche- 
_ologist and antiquary, all worth studying by the 
architectural student, or creditable to the con- 
| servators of the building. Horr. 
| *,* Some years we took oceasion to protest 
‘against the course which was being pursued with 
the so-called restoration of this edifice. 











| ROYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE COMPE- 
| TITION. 


| heartily coneur with your correspondent of last week, 
| and beg to enlist your ever-ready pen in favour and sup- 
port of that myth,— competition justice. 

We (the competing architects) have, as your correspon- 
| dent observes, a duty to perform. For my part, | can 
| but ask you seriously, Mr. Builder, if you can honestly 
| build a series of houses in the Elizabethan style of archi- 
| tecture, externally clothed in red brick, and ‘* stone 
| quoins and mullions, substantially built’? (vide con- 
| ditions); each house suitable for the comfort and accom. 
| modation of two individuals not being paupers, each 
| individual to have a bed-room and sitting-room, a 

kitchen, and water-closet,—all for the sum of 250/. per 

house? No, sir, itis too much for building nature, and 

in defiance of the standing orders of the conditions. My 

estimate was framed im accordance with my design, 

and the wishes of the committce, structurally, but not 
| financially. J.C, 








EXCESS OF QUANTITIES: ARCHITECTS’ 
CHARGES. 
Sir,—I find in the last number of your widely-circulated 
| paper an extract from the Hereford Times, which con- 
| tains an ex-parte account of the result of the trial, Bolt 
|r. Thomas, and in which case Iam the defendant. The 
paragraph in question states that on the plaintiff’s signing 
| the contract J gave an assurance or guarantee of the 
quantities provided. My version of the transaction is 
| that I was not present, and that the plaintiff’s statement 
rests entirely on his own unsupported evidence, and has, 
since the trial, been contradicted by all those who were 
| present on that oceasion. 
| The paragraph goes on to remark as to the plaintiff's 
astonishment at finding the quantities deficient. 1 think 
| most people will be surprised to learn that the astonish- 


attorney to bring up to action heat ; and, during the whole | 
of this period of three years, the plaintiff never once | 


cipal party concerned. 


ing to repair it, and that either h gross negligence 
or carelessness the pieces were allowed to fall in; or, from 
the fact that the old material employed was unadapted to 
the purposes of the work, the drain got stopped up, and 
the mischief complained of was brought about. For the 
defence it was said that the brickbats must have been in 
the drain before the defendants’ workmen were employed 
upon it, as ail the material mage | them was not only 
perfectly sound, but quite new, therefore they were 
—_ res, oo for the damage. 
e jury, after a short deliberation, found a v 

the piaintiff—Damages 125/, weatad 








COMPETITION. 


_ Lyncombe Cemetery, Bath.—Between fifty and 
sixty designs for the new Lyneombe and 8t. 
James’s Cemetery, were received by the Burial 
Board in answer to the advertisement to archi- 
tects to compete. The Burial Board met, and sat 
during three days ; and after deliberation selected 
— drawings of Mr. Charles E. Davis, F.S.A., of 








HOUSE AGENTS’ “DODGES.” 


I notice last week another case in which aw 
inexperienced gentleman has been obliged to pay 
commission on a year’s rent, through having in- 
cautiously signed and filled in a circular sent 
him by a party who did nothing towards letting the 
house.* This was, of course, treated as an agree- 
ment ; but why was it not required to be stamped, 
in accordance with a recent decision as to the 
memorandums signed by purchasers of houses, &c., 
at auction ? Q. 





PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING,.+ 


Bricks, TILES, AND OTHER SIMILAR ARTICLES. 
J. Thornton, Liverpool.—Dated March 12, 1859. 
This invention relates to a machine for the purpose 
of compressing and forming previously prepared 
clay into perfectly-shaped and highly-finished 
bricks or tiles; also fur embossing, panelling, or 
impressing architectural ornaments and enrieh- 
ments thereof to any pattern required. The prin- 
cipal feature is in the manner of forming the mould 
or die, which expands at the time for introducing 
the rough clay, the sides remaining upright and 
the corners or angles remaining closed ; that is, no- 
opening or aperture takes place. This, it is said, 
prevents all liability of fouling by the clay, and 
consequently insures the well-working and dura- 
bility of the machine. The object of expanding 
the die or mould is that it may hold sufficient. 
clay to insure the brick being sound, firm, and 
hard, on the mould contracting. 

APPARATUS FOR REGULATING SUPPLY OF WATER 
TO WaTER-cLosETS.—A. Tylor, Warwick-lane, 
Newgate-street, London. — Dated 14th March, 
1859.—“* When the handle is lifted, the piston 
will be moved towards the top of the cylinder, 
and the valve will be moved away from the end 
of the supply-pipe. The water will then flow 
through the chamber into the pan or other vessel 
until the piston is again forced down, when the 
valve is again forced against the end of the 
supply-pipe, and the supply of water stopped.” 
Merat Bars Usep FoR Stites, Rats, Heaps, 
AND Situs oF Wrypow-Sasuks, Etc. —W. B. 





With respect to the arbitration, I would recommend to 
my brother architects that they should, in every case in 
which they are concerned, insist upon reference to an | 
architect, and not to a barrister, even of any number of | 
years’ standing. I feel perfectly confident that, had such | 
been my case, the result would have been different. An | 
architect not only could have personally satisfied himrelf | 
upon the dubious points, but would have known how to | 
discriminate between the evidence of men of respect- | 
ability and judgment, and the extraordinary evidence 
brought forward on the other side against me. 

R. G. THomas. 








DAMAGES RECOVERED FOR 
INSUFFICIENT WORKS. 
BROOKS VY. THE VESTRY OF THE PARISH OF 
ST. MARY, ISLINGTON. 


Tus case was tried at the Court of Exchequer, Nov. 28, 
| before Mr. Baron Bramwell. Mr. Montague Chambers 
| and Mr. Jacobs were counsel for the plaintiff; Mr. Over- 
| end, Q.C., and the Hon. G. Denman for the defendants. 
It was an action brought to recover compensation in 
damages by reason of some workmen employed by the 
defendants so improperly and carelessly altering and re- 
pairing some drains belonging to the plaintiff as to do him 
serious pecuniary damage; and involves a question of 
serious import to the ratepayers, not merely of St. 
Mary’s, Islington, but other parishes. 

The plaintiff keeps a public-house called the “ Boston 
Arms,” in Maiden-lane, and the defendants were, in the 
exercise of certain powers vested in them, altering or 
repairing some drains of the plaintiff's, and the work, 
according to the plaintiff’s case, was so negligently per- 
formed that when the heavy rains fell some time ago his 
premises were completely flooded, by which a skittle- 
ground and a large quantity of beer and spirits were 
destroyed, the foundation of his house impaired, and 
a part of the trade to the house stopped. The question 
resolved itself into this :—In a pipe drain were found two 








which it was alleged on the part of 
defendant's workpeople had been patching up or attempt- 





Gingell, Bristol.— Dated 19th March, 1859.—The 
inventor proposes forming longitudinal ribs, 
flanges, or projections on metal bars used for the 
stiles, rails, heads, or sills of window-sashes, case- 
ments, skylights, or other like framework or 
fittings. 

OpENING AND SEcURIXG WINDOW-SASHES. — 
J. Bickerton, Oldham.—Dated 21st March, 1859. 
This invention relates to windows having sliding- 
sashes, and consists in so fixing shooting or sliding 
bolts that a connection is secured by such bolts 
between the sliding edge or side of the sash and 
a fixed part of the window-frame. The sash cam 





* The following is the case referred to (at Westminster 
County Court):—That of Vincent (an estate agent in 
Pall-mall) r. Hannington,’? a gentleman occupying @ 
house near Eaton-square. Mr. Hannington’s house was 
to let, and he advertised it, upon which he received from 
the plaintiff a printed prospectus, or ‘* terms ” upon 
which he would let the house. This Mr. Hannington 
signed and returned. The terms in this case, printed in. 
small type as a heading, ran thus, “4/, per cent. on the 
rent required for a year,’’ and “the per centage is pay- 
able absolutely as soon as the property, or any part of it, 
is in any manner let, sold, a ee 

osed of by any one, or as soon as the instruc 
owe tal or postponed, or atan end.” The defendant 
had filled in and signed beneath as follows :—‘' To be let, 
furnished, for three, six, or twelve months; rent per 
week three guineas,’’— for the purpose of reference, 
as he understood. Though the premises in question had 
never been let by the agent, nor had persons even called 
from the agent to inspect them, the defendant had to pay 
the plaintiff’s claim of 8/. 148. (being 4 per cent. on 280/,, 
the highest rent required for the premises for one year, 
as per signedterms). The Judge would not award costs, 
and expressed his hope that the public might be warned. 
by the publicity given to such cases.’ 


+ From the Engineer and other sources. 
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be closed easily at will, but not opened beyond 
the point at which it has been fixed. 

PrevENTING Down-Drart on RETURN SMOKE, 
INSURING UrpwarkD VENTILATION, AND REDUCING 
Bracks.— C. J. Richardson, Kensington-square.— 
Dated 28th March, 1859.—The contrivance for 
prevention of down-draft is named the “ wind- 
cap,” that for securing ventilation the “ iron 
stack flue,” and that for reducing the quantity of 
the smoke or blacks “the rain vase.” The upper 
part of the flues is formed of tubing, by preference 
of iron in square or oblong sections. Each tube at 
its base is of the size of the flue in which it is 


Books Received. 


Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines. New edition, Part I. Longman & Co., 
London. 1859. 

Tus is not so much a new #dition of an old work 

as a new one based on «he old. It is chiefly 

re-written, and greatly enlarged. The editor is 

Mr. Robert Hunt, F.R.S., and he is assisted by a 

strong corps of contributors, among whom we 

observe such names as Fairholt, Frankland, Here- 
path, Linton, Phillips, Angus Smith, &c. The 





placed. The tube gathers it up to a reduced size, | Work will comprise three volumes instead of two, 
shape, or form, and passes it in a splayed direction | and it is to be issued in fourteen parts at 5s. each. 
to the next flue, to which a similar tube is applied. | The most valuable of the matter supplied by Dr. 
When only one of the flues is in use, that is, the | Ure is of course preserved, and the whole is illus- 
fire communicating with it burning, its iron tube | trated with nearly two thousand engravings on 
would warm the other three, and thus an upward | Wood. Part I. ends with “Artesian Wells.” 
draft or ventilating power would be obtained in | It necessarily contains the word “ Architecture,”— 
all. The rain-vase for reducing the quantity of | but really not much more than the word, and 
smoke or blacks from the smoke passing into the | that is misunderstood. Utility and durability are 
atmosphere, and which likewise acts for the pre- | treated of, each in half a dozen lines, as its attri- 








Amy Robsart being su to be the only 
hinderance? Sir Nicholas Throckmorton allades 
to malicious reports, shortly after, even at Paris, 
“touching the marriage of the Lord Robert [ with 
Elizabeth | and the death of his wife ;’ and Eliza- 
beth herself had a long proclamation issued, ex- 
plicitly referring to such rumours of assassination, 
anc denouncing them as falsehoods ;—and the story 
of Lady Dudley’s death by assassination, doubt- 
less, was a falsehood, as Mr. Pettigrew suggests; 
but, if she was driven to “disperacione,” and to 
suicide, may it not have been from Dudley’s 
treatment of her, as an obstacle in the way of his 
ambition? On such a probability, one’s sympa- 
thies and antipathies need not be anywise roughly 
unsettled by the discovery of his “ innocensie,” 
except it be in favour of poor Anthony Forster, 
who was quite guiltless in the matter. As regards 
Cumnor as the price of his alleged “ villanye,” the 
facts seem to have been precisely the reverse of 
the truth, Cumnor having previously and at the 
time belonged to him; and it actually was be- 
queathed in his will, a good many years afterwards, 


vention of down draft in flues, chimneys, and | butes; but there is not 4 word of beauty, which is | to Dudley himself, as his patron, upon certain 


shafts, consists of a case or capping constructed as 
explained. 

Bricxs.—J. Eccles, Builder. Dated April 4, 
1859.—One object is to prevent breakage or 
stoppage of the apparatus, when by accident a 
stone, piece of wood, or other hard substance gets 
into the pusher chamber; and the improvements 
consist in providing a plate, or other equivalent 
arrangement, so contrived as to slide or give way 
when any obstruction occurs. Secondly, the im- 
provement consist in combining rollers with 


particular arrangements of pug-mill machinery | 


that shall not only crush and deliver the clay to 


the pug-mill, but assist to force the material | 


through the pug-mill to be expressed through the 
moulding orifices. 

A Kirn ror Brick any PrastER Brrnine.— 
M. A. F. Mennons, Paris.—A communication. 
Dated June 16, 1859.—This invention cannot be 
described without reference to the drawings. 





VALUE OF PROPERTY IN LONDON. 
SALES BY PUBLIC AUCTION AT THE MART: 
NOVEMBER, 

By Mr. Debenham.—Freehold property, Nos. 
100 to 1024, Dean-street, and 399, Oxford-street, 
let on lease at 140/. per annum, for 374 years 
unexpired—sold for 2,500/. 

Freehold house, No. 9, Addington-place, Cam- 
berwell-road, Surrey, let at 60/. per annum—sold 
for 875/. 

Freehold house, No. 8, Addington-place, let at 
452. per annum—sold for 660/. 

Freehold ground-rent of 20/. per annum, arising 
from a house, No. 77, Albany-road, Camberwell— 
sold for 5707. 

Freehold ground-rent of 20/7. per annum, arising 
from four dwelling-houses, Nos. 1 to 4, Norfolk- 
place, Albany-road—sold for 7701. 

Freehold houses, Nos. 3 to 6, John-street, 
Blackfriars, let at 1017. per annum—sold for 
1,2502. 

Freehold house and shop, No. 14, John-street, 
let on lease at 25/. per annum—sold for 4007, 

Freehold houses, Nos. 30 and 31, John-street, 
let at 48/7. per annum—sold for 705/. 

Freehold houses, Nos. 37 and 38, John-street, 
let at 48/7. per annum—sold for 700/. 


An improved ground-rent of 5/. per annum, | death,—n¢t having time, or not being inclined to 
| ask leave ¢f Elizabeth, to go himself, even to attend 
of a residence, No. 4, Gower-place, Gower-street | her funeril! In his great anxiety about his own 
| “innocenpie” and “ justification,” ere there could 
An improved ground-rent of 12/7. 14s. per an-| be a mojment’s time for the publie even to in- 


term 93 years, from Michaelmas, 1814, arising out 
North, Euston-square—sold for 907. 


num, secured upon house, No. 10, Gower-place, 


article ought to be re:written, by some profes- 
sional contributor, for a new edition, 





Third Report of the Vestry of the Parish of 
Witn appendices, this report extends to 112 


chial interest, such afi an account of local chari- 
ties; sanitary affairs} public improvements,—as 
at the new bridge, the hospital grounds, asylum, 
vestry-hall, Kc. j 


{ 





Inquiry concerning ‘he Death of Amy Robsart, 
ke. By T. J. Pyrtigrew, F.R.S. London: 
J. R. Smith, 36, Soho-square. 1859. 

In this very interesting paper, which was read at 

the Newbury Congress of the British Archzolo- 

logical Association; of which Mr. Pettigrew is a 

vice-president, the ‘author makes out a strong case 

against Ashmole «nd Scott’s popular version of 
the cause of Lady Dudley’s death at Cumnor- 
place, Berks,—cabimniously, as Mr. Pettigrew con- 
ceives, ascribed t» Dudley and his agents. The 
paper is interspersed with curious historical docu- 

}ments, which bear directly on the case in point. 

|The calumny is aseribed to Jesuitical malice. 

}From Lady Dujiley having been considered a 

|person of “strange mind,” who was heard pray- 

ing to be delivered from “ disperacione,” shortly 
before the day of her death,—on which occasion 
she herself insisted on all the servants of Cumnor 
going to a fair, which was objected to, being | 

Sunday,—it r#ther appears that she may have | 

committed suicide, by throwing herself down- | 

stairs while aione. The coroner’s verdict, how- 
ever, was accidental death, and Mr. Pettigrew 
seems incline/l to abide by this verdict. But 





required to make building into architecture. The} 


weighty considerations affecting the future means 
and welfare of Anthony’s wife and other relatives. 
As for that quintessential villain, Sir Richard 
Varney, there is no historical or archwological 
evidence of the existence or interjection of any 





Chelsea, under the local Management Act. | such fellow in the matter at all. As regards Dudley 
| himself, Mr. Pettigrew has certainly succeeded in 


pages. It contains a:variety of matters of paro- rmegeny the: pontion of this colshrated 


from the judgment courts of fact to those of mere 
probability, and has cleared Dudley of any charge 
of complicity in deliberate assassination, inasmuch 
as his wife does not appear to have been assassi- 
nated. We do think, however, and in this we 
differ from Mr. Pettigrew, that there is strong 
probability that she committed suicide from “ dis- 
peracione” of mind, arising from Dudley’s treat- 
ment of her and his connection with Elizabeth, 





Our Military Engineers: being an Inquiry into 
the present State of Efficiency of the Corps of 
Royal Engineers. Jupp & Gias3, New Bridge- 
street. 

Ix this pamphlet of eight pages complaints 

which have been made in our columns and else- 

where against the present condition of the corps 
of Royal Engineers are repeated. The writer 
says :— 

“I believe that all difficulties may be got over by 
confining the corps to the practice of military daties— 
which would include the construction of works of for- 
tification, the practice of military bridges, pontooning, 
siege operations, light infantry manceuvres, &c., being 
under the control of the Commander. in- Chief. 

That the exclusively civil duties which they are now 
supposed to perform, and consisting of the designing, 
executing, and repairing barrack »uildings, storehouses, 
the management of War Office lands, &c., be handed 
over to a civil corps analogous to the Military Store 
Department, and subject to the Secretary at War.’’ 


He further proposes to abolish the class termed 
“clerks of the works,” considering that their 





whence, after all, poor Amy’s “ disperacione ? ” 
and whence; Dudley’s evident fear at the} 
moment of bieing personally blamed as the posi- 
tive cause of her untimely death, though separ- 
‘ated, or at least ata distance, from her at the 
|time? Her “strange mind” is only testified to 
as an opinion from hearsay, expressed to Dudley 
himself, by; Blount, his cousin, whom he sent te 
Cumnor, t) prepare the way for a “ discreet” 





j 


jury, and ‘to inquire into the particulars of her 


sinuate 9 charge of criminality against him in the 


held for the same term as last lot—sold for 215/. | matter, jt is curious that, although he suggests “a 

An improved ground-rent of 31/7. 14s. per an- | chaunce/or mysfortune,” and hints, with a “God 
num, arising from Nos. 13 and 14, Gower-place, | forbid,”'at “villanye,” it never occurs to him to 
held for a term expiring at Michaelmas, 1907— | suggest} the possibility of snicide, either on account 
sold for 555/. | of stradgeness of mind, of the existence of which, 

By Messrs. Norton, Hoggart, & Trist.—Lease- | in his (wn wife, he surely must have known, or on 
hold dwelling-house, No. 3, Grosvenor-street, | accourjt of desperation of mind, of the inciting 
Bond-street, and a warehouse and three houses | causes to which he must surely have also known. 
and shops adjoining, being Nos. 1, 2, and 3,| Did ke not suppress his real fear that she had 





Avery-row, let at 335/. per annum, term 40 years 
from Lady-day, 1852, ground-rent 9/. 7s. 6d. per 
annum—sold for 3,900/. 





LECTURE ON ANCIENT RomeE.—At the Alnwick 
Mechanics’ Institute, a lecture on this subject 
was delivered before the members by Mr. F. R. 
Wilson. The lecture was illustrated by a number 
of drawings and photographs, of the more pro- 
minent and interesting objects taken by the lec- 
turer on the spot during a recent visit to Rome. 


comniitted suicide, on account of desperation for 
which he was himself in some way responsible, 
and for which he was conscious he would imme- 
diattly be blamed by the publie, were it even sug- 
gested or known that his wife had committed 
suicide ? And after all, had not that fear and 
thas suicide something to do with his personal 
connection with Elizabeth, or with a project of 
merriage between them, the actual existence of 
which such a suicide would have tended to cor- 
rovorate or confirm the belief of in the public 
mind, and of which, at all events, there was talk 


employment is an inducement to the junior mem- 
bers of the corps to neglect their duty, having 
others to perform it for them. 





An Inquiry into the Principles of Beauty in 
Grecian Architecture ; with an historical View 
of the Rise and Progress of the Art in Greece, 
By Grorez, Eart OF ABERDEEN. London: 
John Weale. 1560. 

Mr. Weare has done well in giving the Earl of 

Aberdeen’s treatise, originally prefixed to Wilkin’s 

translation of Vitruvius, as a shilling volume. 

Although misty, incomplete, and indeed in some 

points incorrect, it is a scholarly and elegant 

production, and ought to be known to the rising 
generation of students. To justify our observation 
on the point of correctness, it is only necessary to 
remind readers that the noble author places the 
invention of the arch in the time of Alexander the 
Great. There have been diggers since Lord 
Aberdeen wrote. 





VARIORUM. 

Messrs. Smitu & Exper have published Mr. 
Ruskin’s “ Elements of Perspective, arranged 
for the use of Schools.” The author says, “1 have 
arranged the necessary rules in a short mathe- 
matical form, which any schoolboy may read 
through in a few days, after he has mastered the 
tirst three and the sixth book of Euclid.” This, it 
will be seen, is placing the book out of the reach 
of many who would have welcomed it. We will 
give it attention before long. The second 
volume of the “ Transactions of the Institution of 
Engineers in Scotland, Second Session, 1858-59” 
(Mackenzie, Howard-street, Glasgow) has been 














The audience was large and respectable. 


af, the time, his we//-enowgh-known marriage with 
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issued. It contains much valuable and usefa; 
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matter, amongst which, besides the president’s 
address, it may be well to note an account of 
experiments on the strength, &c., of steel and 
wrought iron, by Messrs. R. Napier and Sons ; 
a paper on patent slip docks, from their invention, 
by Thomas Morton, of Leith, previous to 1819, by 
Mr. R. B. Bell; and a description of a centrifugal 
pump with exterior whirlpool, by Professor James 
Thomson, of Belfast. Book fourth of “The 
Graduated Series of Reading-lesson Books” (Long- 
man & Co.) is now published. These little volumes 
constitute a decided sign of the times, by contrast 
with the old style of reading-lessons, still, how- 
ever, very much in use, but doubtless destined ere 
long to be superseded by the new order of lesson- 
books, more befitting the times we live in, and a 
better preparative to the still more advanced era 
of the maturity of the rising generation. Natural 
history, natural science and physics, history, 
travel, biography, Xc., form the subjects of the 
present volume.——“ Observations on an Improved 
Oxyhydrogen Lime Light, as adopted by the Lime- 
light Company (limited), by A. H. Renton, C.E.,” 
in the form of a tract, contains an account of the 
progress made with the lime light, or Drummond 
light of past years, and of an improved form of it 
to be now brought out by a new company, who 
have just been exhibiting their light (successfully 
it appears) at the Crystal Palace. One of the 
chief improvements of this light consists in the 
inclosure of the chalk lime in a metallic cylinder, 
in such a way that by a rotary or spiral movement 
it is pressed out only as it is required, so that no 
renewal of the lime is requisite for a succession of 
nights, or even a fortnight at a time. The oxygen 





Proposrep Vicrorta Horet aT SHEFFIELD.— 
A company has been formed to build a first-class 
fire-proof hotel, near the Victoria Railway Station, 
Sheffield. There is a great deficiency of 
hotel accommodation in the town, and the success 
which has attended similar works elsewhere seems 
to justify the belief that the investment would 
pay. Messrs. Hadfield & Goldie are the architects. 

Tusk Carpenters’ Company.—This ancient 
company ate their annual Livery dinner at the 
Albion Tavern, on Thursday, the 17th, Mr. Towers, 


good | cock, now amounts to nearly 3,000/. 





the master, in the chair, supported by the wardens, 
the past-masters; Mr. R. W. Kennard, M.P., 
Alderman Lawrence, Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Ashton, | 
Mr. A. F. Ashton, architect; Mr. J. B. Rosher, | 
Mr. W. W. Pocock, architect; Mr. Lett, Mr.) 
John Blyth, architect; Mr. Wharton, Mr. Thomas 
Finden, Mr. Hicks, and many others. After the | 


routine toasts, Alderman Lawrence responded for | 
the corporation of London; and Mr. Kennard 
made a vigorous little speech for the House of | 
Commons. 

CasTING OF THE CoLossaL STATUE OF MENDELS- | 
soHNn.—The statue of Bartholdy Mendelssohn has 
been cast in bronze, at the works of Messrs. 
Robinson and Cottam, Pimlico. The erection of 
the statue originated with the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, about seven years ago. Upwards of| 
400 guineas having been subscribed, the task of | 
carrying the work into effect was entrusted to | 
Mr. Bacon. The statue is upwards of 8 feet in | 
height, and was moulded entire. The quantity 
of metal used is about a ton and a half. The 
statue will be elevated on a granite pedestal. 
Application has been made to Government to 
allow it to be placed in the Mall in St. James’s- 





is got either from chlorate of potash, or by heat- 
ing peroxide of manganese in a retort, when the | 
oxygen is given off pure, leaving dentoxide of 
manganese as a useful product for other purposes, | 
or, by exposure to the air, for reconversion into | 
peroxide again, and re-heating as before. The | 
hydrogenous ingredient either consists of the coal- | 
gas, or of hydrogen, got from zinc and diluted | 
sulphuric acid. For lighthouses, streets, large halls, | 
&ec., the lime light seems especially well adapted, | 
as it is so intense that, light for light, its com- | 
parative cheapness is unquestionable. Whether in | 
steady continuance and facility ofmanagement it is 
yet all that can be desired, we cannot say. The 
lecture “On Wages, Trades’ Unions, and Strikes,” | 
delivered at Edinburgh by Adam Black, esq., M.P., 
has been published in the form of a tract, by 
Lockwood & Co. of Stationers’-hall-court, E.C. 
We have already given an abstract of this able 
lecture, which has created quite a ferment | 
amongst the working classes at Edinburgh. A| 
lecture delivered in the Kenilworth Institute, by 
Mr. G. T. Robinson, architect, on “The Military 
Architecture of the Middle Ages, as illustrated by 
Kenilworth, Warwick, and Maxtoke Castles,” has | 
been reproduced in the form of a pamphlet, pub- 
lished by Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., Stationers’- | 
hall-court, London. Amongst the pocket-books | 
for the New Year, Mr. J. W. Gutch’s “ Literary 
and Scientific Register and Almanac” holds its 











park. 

Tue Sate or Gas Act.—The standards which 
the Treasury were required to provide, by the 
third section of Lord Redesdale’s “Act for Regu- | 
lating Measures used in Sales of Gas,” have been | 
duly deposited in the office of the Comptroller of | 
the Exchequer, No. 6, Old Palace-yard, West- | 
minster. They comprise, says the Journal of | 
Gas-lighting, a weight of 62-321 lbs. avoirdupois ; | 
a bottle containing that weight of distilled water 
at a temperature of 62° Fahr. and a barometric 
pressure of 30 inches; and a King’s cubic foot 
transferrer. The whole have been prepared under 
the direction of, and verified by, the Astronomer 
Royal, assisted by Professor W. Miller, of Cam- 
bridge. It does not appear to be considered 
necessary at present to prepare any standard 
multiples or decimals of the cubic foot measure, 
but gas companies and others can have the in- 
dices of their own testing gasholders adjusted to 
the Exchequer standard, or they can procure 
duplicates of the cubic foot transferrer and adjust 
the indices themselves. They may, by adopting 
either of these courses, ascertain at once what 
meters do and what meters do not comply with 
the tests prescribed by the Act. 

BonpaGE IN THE BakenovsEe.—A _ startling | 
narration of the shocking state of slavery in which 
the journeymen bakers of the metropolis are | 








eatin 





Ety Catueprat.—The fund raised for the 
restoration of the octagon and lantern of Ely 
Cathedral, as a memorial of the late Dean Pea- 
The plans 
delivered by Mr. Scott will, however, it is said, 
involve an expenditure of 5,000/. 


RE-OPENING OF YORK Minster OrGan.—The 
organ in York Minster, which during the last six 
months has been entirely taken down and rebuilt 
upon a new principle, has been re-opened. The 
repairs and improvements have cost about 1,200/. 


| The organ does not now contain so many pipes as 


it previously did. There are now 23 stops in the 
great organ, 14 in the swell organ, 9 in the choir 
organ, and 3 in the solo organ, making with the 
couplers a total of 75 stops, and about 5,000 pipes 
in the aggregate. By the alterations, the number 
of pipes are now fewer by 3,000, but still the in- 
strument is superior to what it was. There were 
multitudes of pipes which never were and never 
could be played upon, but now every pipe will be 
“made to speak” and to perform its office 
when required; “dummies” no longer being 
tolerated. Before the improvements were com- 
menced, the organ contained 8,000 pipes and 
80 stops. The instrument has been considerably 
improved in its external appearance. 


A Hvunprep Mires aN Hovr sy Sea.—Thic 

urrier des Etats Unis publishes the following 
singular item :—‘ Mr. Millard Filmore, ex-presi- 
dent of the United States, has just addressed a 
letter to M. Rollin Germain, asking him to explain 
ata public meeting the principles on which an 
ingenious inventor believes he can build a steam- 
ship which will make a hundred miles an hour, 
and whose strength will resist all the fury of the 
ocean and even the shock of a collision with other 
vessels. When this steamer is laden with pas- 
sengers, freights, provisions, and coal, for a voyage 
round the world, she will only draw, at the most, 
22 feet of water, and—a singular fact indeed— 


| the expense of the voyage will be only about one- 


fifth what it would be in the steamers now afloat. 
For thirteen years M. Rollin Germain has been 


secretly studying his new system of mechanism 


and building, and eminent engineers in the United 
States have assured him that his discovery is 
destined to make an epoch in the history of steam 
navigation.” 

Tae Uriization oF Town Excreta.—A 
pamphlet on this subject, by Mr. C. F. O. Glass- 
ford, was noticed by us in December last, with a 
doubt as to the practicability of the proposal. A 
printed note or tract has now been issued by the 
same gentleman with the view of simplifying his 
project, and in which he says:—“ It has been 
objected to my plan, that I propose to use a water- 
closet apparatus which is too complicated, which 
would be likely to get out of order, and that the 
quantity of water proposed by me is too little. 
To these objections I have to remark :—First, 
that the ordinary earthenware pan and syphon 
trap, so extensively and universally used, woul 
answer all the purposes required, so that there need 


usual good place. It is so brimfal of information | plunged was given by Mr. Lilwall at the Bradford | be no alteration whatever in that part of the pre- 


that it runs over on the cover. 
cher’s “ Parliament (sheet) Almanac” has at the | 
head of it a view of St. Stephen’s Hall, which | 
shows strikingly, if nothing else, how very | 
ill the marble statues therein agree with the | 
structure. Dietrichsen & Hannay’s “ Royal | 
Almanac” is a remarkable sixpennyworth. 











Misceellanen. 


Repcurr Cuvrcu, Bristor.—At the dinner | 
of the Parent Society on Colston’s day, at Bristol, | 
Mr. Thomas Proctor read the following letter 
from an old parishioner of Redcliff :— 


“Knowing the great interest you have taken in the 
restoration of St. Mary Redcliff Church, I wish to make 
you the medium of the following scheme, to raise the sum 
of 5,000/. for that glorious object, and you are at liberty 
to make any use of the offer contained in this towards 
securing success for the plan in your judgment. I place 
at your dispoval an offer to contribute 500/. for the above 
purpose, conditionally that nine others will come forward 
with the same amount so as to make up the proposed 
5,600/., and I will hold open this offer for three months, 
which will enable the committee to push the matter for- 
ward, S. W. Lucas.” 


Mr. Hatherley, who has worked so well for the 
south porch, has published a letter from Lord 
Lansdowne, wherein that nobleman says :— 


** Having recently had an opportunity of visiting the 
church and admiring its exquisite beauty, as an ornament 
of Gothic architecture, and perceiving that active exer- 
tions are making to effect a complete restoration of it, I 
now inclose to you a cheque for 25/. towards the works 
now in hand, as an additional subscription, and beg leave 
yA beeps Spr baat wed repeat this subscription to the 

w 
po merdamern§ ey are completed and the tower is 
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to be published in its “Transactions.” For six- 
teen to eighteen shillings a week, these poor 
fellows labour at the average rate of eighteen 
hours a day, chiefly through the night ; and the 
consequence is that their average health is not 
one-half that of artisans in general. They are so 
extremely sickly that Dr. Guy, of King’s College 
Hospital, says,—‘*‘ No less than seventy in the hun- 
dred complained of being subject to some disease 
or other, of whom several were liable to more than 
one complaint, while the proportion so complain- 
ing among the brickmukers was 36 per cent. 
among the bricklayers’ labourers, 25 per cent. 
among carpenters, 26 per cent.; among scaveh 
gers, 19 per cent.; and among the silk printers 
18 per cent.” Their want of mere sleep must tend 
to fatuity of brain. They frequently fall asleep 
in an instant when they sit down, and even with 
the food in their mouths. At area-gates, after 
ringing the bell, and while awaiting for a minute 
or so the coming of a servant, they often fall 
asleep, and even while wheeling their trucks or 
carrying their loads along the streets. A deputa- 
tion of them, on the subject of their grievances 
is thus described :—“ The effect was startling— 
so many shrunken, pale, anxious countenances, 
combined with the ghastly looks of some of them, 
and their dusty habiliments, it seemed more like 
a visit from the tenants of the tomb than from 
what ought to have been hearty, sound-constitu- 
tioned men.” In Scotland, the journeymen bakers 

















have shaken themselves free frem the horrible 
incubus of overwork under which they also 





LanspowneE,”’ 


laboured : why do they not do so here ? 


Messrs. Va-| meeting of the Social Science Association, and is |sent closet arrangements: the only alteration 


required would be the substitution of the regu- 
lator valve (described at pages 15 and 16 of the 
pamphlet), instead of the usual stopcock, or other 
water supply arrangement. This would avoid 
great expense, and would be equally if not more 
efficient than that previously proposed. Secondly, 
instead of limiting the supply of water to the 


| closet pan to twelve ounces per discharge, I would 


now allow any quantity up to one gallon per deli- 
very per individual,—a quantity which I consider 
far beyond what would, under any circumstances, 
be required; but in this case—as the quantity ot 
water to be removed, collected, and evaporated, is 
greatly increased, the cost of apparatus, fuel, avd 
labour would also be increased, whilst the material 
products would remain the same,—the profits per 
annum would be diminished. At page 32 of 
pamphlet I have remarked, in reference to this 
subject, ‘that for each addition of twelve ounces 
of water thus employed in the closet, there would 
be an addition of about 10,000/. to the cost of 
apparatus (works), and a reduction of about 3,150/. 
from the profits: so that the employment of one 
gallon of water per individual (or per delivery in 
closet), would have the effect only of reducing the 
annual revenue by about 35,0001” As to the 
objections which may be made in reference to the 
mechanical difficulties of the scheme, I have to 
say that I apprehend no insuperable difficulty— 
certainly none that I should myself (although not 
a civil engineer) feel unwilling to undertake. In 
this country especially we should be under no fear 
of easily overcoming any difficulties of a mecha- 
nical kind,” 
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